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PRESIDENT RUTER’S BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS, 
To the Graduates and Students of Allegheny College. 


Youne GENTLEMEN,—It is with feelings of lively interest that I 
improve the opportunity now afforded, for the purpose of offering you 
some advice, upon subjects which may be expected, in future, to claim 
your attention. 

You have arrived at that period in your literary progress, which many 
circumstances render important, and which seems to promise a rich 
reward to your industry. To this period you have been directing your 
views, with agreeable anticipation, considering it as one that must hold 
a distinguished place among the most interesting seasons of your lives. 
But while it is rendered joyful, from the consideration of your success, 
and the honors conferred upon you, it is also distinguished by being 
the time of your separation. Your pupilage now closes, and you part, 
each from the other, and from your instructors, it may be to meet no 
more upon earth. Leaving the halls of learning, and the grounds con- 
secrated to scientific improvement, you enter upon the busy scenes of 
a transitory life, not knowing what joys or sorrows await you in your 
career, what may be your success in life, or your prospects in the hour 
of dissolution. 

While pursuing the various branches of learning included in your 
course, as well as in your earlier studies, you have found that science 
is too valuable a treasure to be acquired without labor, and that those 
who will possess it must exercise energy and perseverance. But 
amidst the toils of investigation, while advancing from one step to 
another still higher in the path of useful knowledge, you have kept in 
mind the value of the object, viewing it as a rich possession, which, 
being once acquired, can never be wrested from you. Encouraged by 
this consideration, and cheered with the prospects of success, you have 

completed the work assigned you in this institution, and received the 
customary honors. 

But though your pupilage now closes, and you enjoy the approbation 
of your instructors, as having made honorable proficiency, and as pos- 
sessing respectable acquirements, you surely do not consider your edu- 
cation as finished. So far from this, it can only be said that you are 
now prepared to cultivate the sciences by your own skill, without the 
aid you have been accustomed to receive from others. The tréasures 
of learning have been spread out before you, and while experiencing 
their difficulties, and tasting some of their sweets, you must have. per- 
ceived that there is an immensity in their resources. Were you now to 
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cherish an opinion which seems to have influenced too many others, 
that, after leaving college, there is little need, and scarcely any room for 
farther improvement, you would disappoint your friends, injure your- 
selves, and fail of being extensively useful to society. You may with 
such an opinion enjoy the brief honor of having had a liberal education, 
but can never hold a distinguished rank as scholars. 

That great improvements may be made in time of youth, is not 
doubted ; but this furnishes no evidence that all our acquirements should 
be obtained in that season of life. It is admitted that in early life our 
time should be chiefly employed in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
This is a fact of the utmost importance. The foundation for literary 
honors and eminent usefulness must be laid in the morning of our days. 
Without a good foundation seasonably laid, the superstructure of a 
thorough education can never be built. But it is equally certain, that 
the foundation may be laid, and the superstructure afterward neglected. 
And it is to be regretted that this frequently happens. Many a youth 
of promising talents, instead of rising to usefulness and honor, has 
merely attained a scanty mediocrity, or perhaps sunk into ruins amidst 
indolence and dissipation. 

Genius alone, talents unimproved, can never raise one to eminence. 
No one was ever born a scholar; nor is it possible to become one 
without mental discipline. Where this is wanting, genuine scholarship 
is never found. But by the aid of this, some of the most discouraging 
obstacles have been overcome ; and minds that seemed in their early 
studies incapable of advancing, have ultimately reached the highest 
attainments. Those that have astonished mankind by their gigantic 
powers, and rendered their names immortal by scientific researches, 
have accomplished their work, not so much by superiority of natural 
talents, as by patient attention and persevering industry. Hence it is 
of the utmost importance, that those who graduate from our colleges 
should be impressed with the necessity of making continual additions 
to their qualifications for usefulness. 

Nor is it sufficient that the votaries of learning should be constantly 
adding to their own acquirements, but they ought to aim at improving 
the arts and sciences themselves. Shall we be told, that after so many 
improvements no room remains for any others? ‘This, we may presume, 
was the cry of the indolent prior to the days of Bacon, Locke, New- 
ton, Herschel, and others, to whose industry and skill the world has 
been so much indebted. It will ever be the cry of all such as wish to 
shun the toil of investigation; but it will never be true. Rivers may 
dry up, fountains may fail, but the sources of useful knowledge can 
never be exhausted. The progress already made, far from furnishing 
evidence that no more is practicable, affords the best encouragement 
to the adventurer in the arts, to the searcher after truth, to the lover of 
learning. Let this be well fixed in the mind of every student, every 
graduate, every scholar. Let each be resolved ona life of activity and 
usefulness. Let the allurements of fashionable romance and light read- 
ing be manfully resisted. Let sound, classical, mathematical, and 
philosophical learning be the theme ; and who shall be able to estimate 
the result? Might we not expect to see light and knowledge extending 
to every land, the arts and sciences in their glory, and their enterprising 
sons rising up to eclipse the literary giants of former centuries ? 
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But if you would be successful in acquiring useful knowledge and 
literary distinction, it will be necessary, not only that you should be 
industrious and persevering in your studies, but likewise that you pur- 
sue a habit of regular thinking ; that is, a certain discipline of thought, 
by which you may be able to direct your own attention to subjects of 
investigation. ‘This habit you have in some degree already attained. 
Your studies in the languages, in mathematics, and in the philosophy 
of the mind, have assisted in forming it. But unless a correct method 
has been kept in your view as a leading object, it is presumable that in 
this you may yet make some improvement. In all the pursuits of life, 
much advantage may be derived from this kind of self government, 
and in scientific investigations nothing valuable can be accomplished 
without it. Attention and a habit of close thinking are indispensable 
to such as would excel in any branch of profound learning. 

In departing from this institution, and engaging in the active con- 
cerns of life, beside cultivating the arts and sciences, and improving 
your own minds, there is another object of interesting character, which 
we may hope will share your attention and your influence. It is that 
of improving the minds of others. We desire that all who graduate, 
and indeed all that receive any part of their literary acquirements at 
this college, may go from us, carrying with them a proper view of this 
subject, and fully impressed with the importance of increasing and ex- 
tending the means of education. . 

The diffusion of useful knowledge is essential to the well being of 
society, and indispensable to the preservation of a republican govern- 
ment. Monarchy may be extended and sustained over a population of 
ignorant peasantry, sunk into a state of the lowest degradation and 
slavery. Aristocracy may have a luxuriant growth in a land of darkness 
and superstition. And where no regular government has gained an 
ascendency, an uncultivated people may live in anarchy. But it is only 
in the land of light and learning, of virtue and religion, that liberty and 
free government can find an asylum. The seed may be planted in 
other lands, it may sprout and grow for a season, but if the people are 
destitute of moral culture, it will wither, decay, and fall to the ground. 
Our own happy government is based upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the people. Let the people be enlightened, let learning and intelli- 
gence be cultivated among all classes, in proportion to their wants and 
the increase of population, and our rights will remain unimpaired. But 
should vice gain a preponderating influence, and corruption prevail in 
our councils, our government would be ruined, and the nation undone. 

The cultivation of the human mind, by judicious instruction and dis- 
cipline, has been deemed among all enlightened nations a very impor- 
tant object. In some of the most celebrated governments of the 
ancients, it was made a part of their civil institutions. The Hebrews, 
Persians, and Grecians, were all distinguished by their zeal in provid- 
ing schools of learning. Christianity from its first establishment has 
ever been favorable to the moral culture of the human race, by the 
diffusion of learning in conjunction with its own Divine principles.— 
When true religion revived in Europe in the sixteenth century, there 
was a simultaneous increase of literature. The education of youth 
became an object of general interest, and seminaries of learning, in all 
their varieties then known, were established in the principal kingdoms, 
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At a more recent date, the spirit of improvement, both in the establish- 


ment of seminaries, and in the mode of instruction, has been reviving, . 


both in Europe and America, with a zeal unknown in any former age. 
A taste for the sciences is increasing, the advantages to be derived 
from them are more fully appreciated, and much interest is felt in behalf 
of the rising generation. Though this interest is far from being suffi- 
ciently extended, and multitudes are indifferent, we trust the time will 
come when it will be cherished in some degree by every citizen. And 
while we desire to see our whole population taking an active part in 
promoting the interests of learning, we expect such as possess the 
advantages of an extensive education will use their utmost influence in 
so important a cause. We hope they will diffuse the light of science, 
encourage investigation, and make it a part of their business through 
life, to assist in the great work of releasing the human mind from the 
chains of ignorance and depravity. 

Among the means employed for the early improvement of the human 
mind, and the advancement of education, the establishment of infant 
schools has recently become an object of attention, and promises use- 
fulness. The design of these schools is, to make early and favorable 
impressions upon the infant minds of both sexes, to aid them in thinking, 
in acquiring habits of correct speaking, and to instruct them in the 
rudiments of learning. No part of education is more important than 
that which gives the first bias to the young mind; and whether given 
by a parent, guardian, or instructor, it is of great importance that it 
should be of a proper character, and imparted in a suitable manner.— 
. The art of communicating instruction has never been sufficiently culti- 
vated, nor appreciated. It is the most important of all arts; yet has 
it been frequently entrusted to those, who, in reference to character, 
taste, acquirements, and habits, were most unfit for the duty. To polish 
the marble requires skill in the artist, to polish the diamond requires 
additional skill; but to polish the human mind, the utmost efforts of 
superior skill should be employed. 

The powers of the mind render it capable of early improvement. In 
their plays and amusements, children are found engaged in counting 
and making calculations ; and we are often surprised at the readiness 
of their conceptions, the aptitude of their remarks, and the distinctness 
of their recollections. It is in these early seasons that durable impres- 
sions, of a suitable kind, should be made. 

If early education be neglected, the consequence is not merely a 
loss of time that might have been spent in learning, noris it the mischief, 
only, of remaining in ignorance. Those that are thus neglected will 
acquire habits of idleness and vice, which are often unconquerable in 
their nature and ruinous in their effects. Nothing is more advan- 
tageous to young minds, than employment and exercise ; of such a 
nature, also, as will be pleasing, profitable, and calculated to fix upon 
them habits of improving their time. Though parents and guardians 
who are skilful in giving instructions may do much for those entrusted 
to their care, nothing can supply the advantages of a well-regulated 
school, under the management of a qualified instructor. 

Under the denomination of common English schools, we compre- 
hend the most numerous class of seminaries in the United States.—. 
And as these are intended to diffuse learning among a greater number 
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than any other class of schools, they merit a support and patronage 
equal to their importance. Eighty thousand of these schools, exclu- 
sive of our numerous and valuable Sabbath schools, would scarcely 
be sufficient to supply the youth of our nation ; yet they fall far short 
of that number. With the exception of the northern states, which have 
an excellent establishment of schools, our country presents a general 
deficiency. The merchant is industrious to accomplish an enterprise, 
the mechanic, to improve his production, and the planter, to cultivate 
his lands ; but schools have been neglected, and the cultivation of the 
mind is often viewed as unnecessary, or as a secondary object. This 
neglect of moral improvement, fraught with so much loss to the indi- 
vidual sufferers, so much mischief to the community, and which is in 
itself so ruinous to civil institutions, seems to require the prompt and 
effectual interference of the legislature of every state where such defi- 
ciency exists. In our own state a system has been recently adopted, 
which promises much good to the community, and cannot fail of receiv- 
ing the blessing of Heaven. 

Nothing is wanting to render the cause of education successful, and 
to secure the prosperity of our colleges and academies, but a sufficient 
number of those schools, in which both sexes may acquire a thorough 
English education. The number of pupils would be increased, a thirst 
for the higher branches of learning would be created, and academic 
institutions would have extensive patronage. Where academies are 
rendered prosperous, collegiate education will be duly estimated, and 
literary institutions of the highest gradation will be encouraged. 

In Europe, though there is a great deficiency of instruction among 
the peasantry, colleges and universities are numerous, richly endowed, 
and generally well attended. The oldest are those at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Paris, Salamanca, and Bologna. In the United States, also, 
they are numerous, though many of them are deficient in their endow- 
ments. With the growth of the country we may expect they will 
advance, both in their resources and facilities for instruction, until they 
shall vie with the best institutions of the eastern continent. The con- 
nection of manual labor with collegiate studies is believed to be a 
valuable improvement, favorable to health, and calculated greatly to 
increase the means of acquiring extensive learning. 

But amidst the great work of diffusing the light of science, some at- 
tention is due to the mode of instruction. We see numerous improve- 
ments in other things, and it would seem discouraging indeed if none 
could be made in the art of cultivating the mental faculties. In sur- 
veying the powers of the mind, we perceive the desire of esteem, of 
power, and of knowledge, almost universal. This last desire is con- 
spicuous even in children, nor does it usually forsake them in riper 
years. Novelty is considered as one great source of the pleasures of 
taste, without which other pleasures often lose their relish. That 
there may be some that do not desire learning, but seem to Jove igno- 
rance for its own sake, is not denied. But we think these cases may 
be attributed to other causes than that of an original aversion to know- 
ledge. We have, nevertheless, the fact before us, that while the desire 
of knowledge is very general, many young minds manifest an aversion 
to seminaries of instruction. Is not this attributable to a deficiency in 
the methods of teaching, or in the character of the teacher? Many 
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have ample literary acquirements, and yet are incapable of instructing. 
Like gold buried in the earth, their learning is inaccessible, their efforts 
to impart it to others are unavailing. Teachers not understanding the 
philosophy of the human mind, have thought it necessary to put on 
airs of sternness and austerity, lest they should not be respected.— 
Hence, in many instances, students have been led to look upon their 
instructors as tyrants, upon their studies as slavish, and upon semina- 
ries of learning as little else than prisons. But as it never was the 
design of religion, so neither was it of learning, to assume a monkish 
sourness, and repulsive austerity of manners. If these must exist 
among human beings, the convent surely is the proper place for them. 
There let lazy ignorance and gloomy superstition fix their eternal 
dwelling ; but let seminaries of learning be places of social and rational 
exercise, such as are favorable to intellectual improvement. 

The grand design of education comprehends the branches of physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral. It embraces whatever is proper for the 
health, strength, and growth of the body, and for storing the mind with 
sound learning, good taste, and moral principles. All these are indis- 
pensable to a good education, and the omission of any one of them 
would render it very defective. The physical part requires plentiful 
exercise, either by manual labor or otherwise, and regular habits in 
diet, sleep, and study. The intellectual part requires effort and industry, 
both on the part of the teacher and student, but is never difficult, when 
the taste and inclination, as they ever ought to be, are on the side of 
improvement. And if our views were confined to the present life, 
without reference to the future, even then moral principle would be in- 
dispensable. Without it, civil government could not be sustained, the 
most sacred obligations would be violated, individual rights would 
cease to be regarded, and anarchy would gain the ascendency. We 
may indeed talk loudly of the dignity and perfection of human nature ; 
we may sound the praises of reason and philosophy ; but without the 
checks of moral and religious influence, all our valuable institutions 
must sink into ruin and desolation. But if moral principle is essential 
in view of the present life only, how much more so in prospect of an 
eternal existence. The soul of man, like his body, has its infancy.— 
Its facilities expand slowly, or rapidly, in proportion, not so much to 
the growth of the body, as to its privileges, opportunities, and indus- 
try. And although the body may reach in a certain time its utmost 
limits, we know of no established limits to the growth of the soul.— 
No boundaries are affixed to our progress in knowledge and piety in 
the present state, and we have strong evidence that none will exist in 
the state that is before'us. In prospect, then, of usefulness and hap- 
piness in this life, and of an eternal existence hereafter, let this last 
and most important requisite of a good education be kept in view. 

But beside promoting the cause of education by encouraging schools, 
academies, and colleges, there are other means of improvement merit- 
ing our notice, which may be rendered useful, not only to the rising 
generation, but to all classes of our citizens. The encouragement of 
general reading, by the establishment of libraries in our towns and villa- 
ges, and in the populous parts of the country, would secure great 
advantages at a small expense. And it is desirable that students, in 
leaving the college, should be sensible of their importance in the great 
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work of moral and mental cultivation. The illustrious Franklin was 
instrumental in the formation of a library in his adopted city, which is 
now one of the largest and most valuable in the United States. Let 
those who know the value of useful knowledge, and such as feel the 
want of it, follow his example. If they cannot make large collections, 
and form libraries containing thousands of volumes, let them gather 
hundreds ; and where this cannot be effected, Jet general reading be 
encouraged by the-circulation of tracts and periodicals. At any ex- 
pense, and by all rational means, let instruction be imparted, and 
useful knowledge diffused throughout every land. 

Thus, gentlemen, an extensive field of usefulness is open before 
you, abounding in the fairest prospects, and affording the richest enter- 
tainments of intellectual delight. Nor is it suitable that you should 
enjoy this feast in solitude, while you behold the means for gathering 
multitudes of all classes of the community, and of both sexes, particu- 
larly the youth, to share it with you. And so rich are the stores of 
learning, that no increase of her votaries can ever exhaust her treasures. 
The sun of science, like the sun in the heavens, may shine on millions 
of others, without lessening his benign influence upon us. And though 
millions should emerge from the glooms of ignorance and degradation 
to the most exalted attainments, far from diminishing, it could but in- 
crease the satisfaction of every intelligent spectator. Nor can we 
doubt that the days of darkness and ignorance are passing away, to be 
succeeded by a glorious dawn upon the most benighted countries.— 
The arts and sciences are the handmaids of the Gospel, under whose 
glorious dispensation we now live. And while that is flying with the 
wings of the morning to every nation, diffusing its heavenly influence 
among men, they will follow it, and be in all places its ready 
attendants. : 

Go, then, to your places of destination, with firmness of purpose ; 
cultivate useful knowledge in your own minds, cherish it in the minds 
of others. Encourage the establishment of schools, libraries, and 
literary societies ; remembering, at all times and places, that to assist 
in raising the human mind from its degradation, in diffusing learning 
and religion, and promoting the well being of society, will secure the 
great objects of the present life, and cannot fail of receiving the appro- 
bation of Heaven. : 

But in addressing you, as I now do, at one of the most momentous 
periods of your existence, I cannot close without urging more fully 
and specifically the importance of experimental and practical piety. — 
With the learned and the unlearned, with the rich and the poor, in 
prosperity and adversity, in life and in death, this is the most valuable 
of all treasures. Without this treasure, learning itself can never 
qualify you for happiness. With it, all other blessings will appear in 
their fairest characters. This is the Divine principle that raises fallen 
man from a state of ruin, and restores him to the image of his Maker. 
This directs his steps from the frowns of guilt and condemnation, to 
the smiles of Divine favor, and fits him for the society of angels. 

Pedantry and superficial philosophy may tell you that this subject is 
doubtful, and ought to be approached with caution. The idle, half- 
instructed skeptic may endeavor to discourage you by crying ‘ mystery,’ 
and alleging that a cloud hovers over us, limiting our views, and com- 
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pelling us to remain in uncertainty. But profound learning, sound 
erudition, pierces this cloud and dispels the gloom ; presenting to us 
the sure word of prophecy, supported by authentic evidence, giving us 
the promise of the life that now is and of that which is to come. In 
this sacred word, we find a complete system of morals, the doctrines 
of evangelical truth, and a compendium of the sciences. Here is ex- 
hibited the true foundation upon which is built the glorious superstruc- 
ture of Christianity, extending from earth to heaven; by means of 
which hundreds of millions will escape the snares of death, and gain 
eternal blessedness. 

And if the enemies of the cross tempt you to the opposite course, 
urging you to the pursuit of vain pleasures, to the stupid and ruinous 
amusements of gaming and dissipation, let them not prevail. They 
have the passions and appetites enlisted on their side, but we have 
reason and revelation on ours. And when the cup of infidelity is pre- 
sented to your lips, we trust you will be able to refuse the poisonous 
draught, and to meet with firmness all such as offer it. Do they talk of 
philosophy ? Recollect that the greatest among all the philosophers was 
a devoted Christian. Yes, the great Newton was a Christian. Follow 
him and his associates in learning, but follow them likewise in true 
religion. While with Newton you measure the heavens, and the orbs 
which decorate them; while with Boyle you examine the regions of 
organic nature; with Bacon deduce from individual facts the laws of 
the material world; with Herschel mount to the firmament, and learn 
the wonders of astronomy from the heavenly bodies themselves; or 
with Locke explore the mysterious powers and operations of the mind ; 
with these same illustrious authors, go from nature to nature’s God. 
Read His Divine character in the book of nature; read it in the book 
of revelation, and learn it more closely by receiving His Holy Spirit, 
and sharing His salvation. 

This sacred treasure will enable you to meet with equal firmness 
both the faces of fortune. In days of prosperity it will preserve you 
from the vices of insolence and ingratitude ; in days of adversity it 
will fill you with peace and quietness, strewing your rough path with 
flowers, and sweetening the bitter cup of affliction. And should you 
ever meet with an hour when earthly prospects shall fail, when friend- 
ship itself shall forsake you, then may you find relief in this unfailing 
source of consolation; then shall you be able to trust in its Divine 
Author, whose law is love, and who has taught us to forgive and love 
our enemies. In all the vicissitudes of life, amidst the infirmities of 
age and the prospects of dissolution, this supplies a refuge from the 
storm, turning darkness into day, and inspiring the bright hope of im- 
mortality. Let this be the grand object in your view in all the pursuits 
of life, and it will be an enduring treasure, that oblivion cannot hide 
nor time destroy. Earthly honors will pass away, the laurels of the 
hero will fade, cities and kingdoms be blotted from the world; but this 
shall brighten in the shades of death, and flourish through the eternal 
ages. With the pleasing hope that you may feel its influence in life, 
enjoy its consolations in death, and share its riches in a future state, 
I commend you to that God who has watched over your childhood, 
guarded your youth, and is able to crown you with life and felicity. 
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AN ADDRESS 


Deliwered before the Middletown Colonization Society, at their Annual 
Meeting, July 4th, 1834. By D. D. Wuepon, Professor of Lan- 
guages in the Wesleyan University. 


In presenting to the audience the interests of the society whose 
cause I advocate, I am conscious of an appropriate unison between 
the subject and the day. To embalm the memory of the illustrious 
dead,—to recall before the mind’s eye the scenes of our past eventful 
history,—to contemplate the blessings and the privileges with which all- 
bounteous Providence hath crowned our happy land, might indeed 
furnish matter for spirit-stirring thought; but what more grateful 
homage can we pay to the illustrious departed, or what greater proof of 
our worthiness of such an ancestry, than to aid in diffusing over other 
continents, the freedom which their heroism, under God, purchased 
for ours ? 

The Colonization Society, in its origin, history, and purposes, is 
unique and original. Liberia stands alone upon the world’s map— 
alone in the world’s history. Other emigrations have gone forth,— 
but they have been driven by persecution, or lured alone by hardy ad- 
venture; other national projects have been founded,—but they have 
been based merely upon the hope of gain or of ambition : this alone has 
gone forth from the spontaneous outpourings of private Christian 
munificence, and laid its foundations not merely upon the basis of self 
aggrandizement, but upon the eternal principles of national benevolence 
and universal philanthropy. 

Its origin was as striking as is its character. Within a small room, 
in the nation’s capital, in the year 1817, some twelve men assembled, 
unsurrounded by any of the insignia of power, save the dignity of their 
own noble characters, quietly and calmly to project the plan so portentous 
of bright hopes to unconscious, slumbering Africa. It was a scene 
which the heart suppresses its pulsations to contemplate. Were they 
even conscious of the simple, yet striking sublimity of their own move- 
ments? Some calculations of a grand prospective might have opened 
upon them, but national events and gigantic enterprises were business 
matters tosuch minds. Happy men! many of you have enjoyed hours 
of proud triumph, but none so thrilling a moment as that: some of you 
will have left honorable memorials of your existence, but none a more 
illustrious monument than the enterprise of that memorable day. 

A project so bold was little likely to be received with universal con- 
currence. The era of stupendous philanthropic enterprise had not then 
arrived; the timid trembled at it as impracticable, and the skeptical 
ridiculed it as visionary. The advocates of slavery, almost en masse, 
were opposed to it as likely to disturb, ultimately, the existing state of 
things. A few even of these for awhile supported it, under the notion, 
that by rendering slavery more safe, it would confirm the permanence 
of that relation. ‘Their desertion, while it subtracted something from 
its numerical strength, did, by relieving the steadfast and philanthropic 
slave-holding supporters from the suspicion of similar interested mo- 
tives, really add to its moral force. The jealous northerner could 
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hardly believe that any philanthropy could come from a slave holder, 
and it required this sifting to bring out, in clear relief and bold action, 
the slave-holding enemy of slavery. Slowly and gradually did these 
jealousies lessen ; national philanthropy has constantly been disclosing 
in new effort the energies that were slumbering in her arm; and in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, the Colonization Society has 
gone on, trusting to the splendor of its success for the refutation of the 
calumnies it endured, and exulting in the complete vindication of its 
own resplendent beneficence, in the ultimate monument of its labors, 
beyond the broad Atlantic. 

The first direct movement of the Colonization Society, was in the 
year 1817, to send out two agents, (one of whom was the lamented 
Samuel J. Mills,) for the purpose of exploring the western coast of 
Africa. In 1820, eighty-eight colonists, under the care of three agents, 
were sent; but as they arranged matters so unfortunately as to arrive 
there during the sickly rainy season, the news was soon announced 
in this country, that the three agents, with more than twenty colonists, 
were carried off by the fever of the climate, heightened by exposure, 
fatigue, and want of medical aid. By no means disheartened at this 
melancholy result, the succeeding year twenty-eight more colonists 
were sent out, the spot was selected, the emigrants settled, and at the 
close of the year 1821, the foundations were laid of that colony, which 
has since received the name of Liberia. 

The country to which this appropriate name has been given, is a 
sea-coast strip of about 280 miles in length and 30 in breadth, sepa- 
rated from the eastern interior by a belt of almost impassable forests. 
Its soil, well watered by beautiful streams, is said to reward an easy 
cultivation with all the productions of tropical climates. The harbor 
of Monrovia, the principal town, pronounced to be the best between 
Gibraltar and the Cape of Good Hope, is already visited by the flags 
- of the different commercial nations. The varied successes and cala- 
mities, resulting sometimes from inevitable providences, and sometimes 
from the errors and mismanagements incident to so untried a scheme, 
and the statements which would result in the obviation of many popu- 
lar objections, I have not time to detail. Catastrophies it has suffered, 
but these have been merely sufficient to try the nerve, not to dishearten 
the soul. It has been keenly and justly scrutinized, but has never 
shrunk ; it has been fiercely scathed, but not broken. About twelve 
years have passed since her first founding, and yet, through vicissitude 
and disaster, through the desertion of friends and the hostilities of op- 
ponents, through invasion and disease, Liberia has held her triumphant 
way ; and never more triumphant than at the present moment, she 
still stands the child of Christian benevolence, the nursling of a guardian 
providence, the hope of unborn nations. 

It ds not denied that its enemies may point to many errors and 
failures, but these are merely incidentals which affect not the main 
question; while on the other hand, it may be safely asserted that not 
only has the colony accomplished all that could have been expected 
in so brief a progress, but that few benefactions, at so small an expense, 
occupying so little hitherto of public attention, and in the face of so 
formidable an opposition, have effected so much good. Upon the very 
spot where Liberia now presents an asylum of liberty, was once the 
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theatre of the slave trade, the market place of human souls. Without 
claiming that the colony is a miniature millenium, it may confidently 
be asserted that a settlement possessing even the average morality 
of an American village with its intellectual advantages, will be, in the 
so sarcastically echoed language of Mr. Clay, ‘a missionary of civili- 
zation and religion.’ No one who has observed the susceptibility of 
the African character to the influences of civilization, can reasonably 
doubt the efficacy of such a contiguity ; and it little becomes the pro- 
fessed peculiar friend of the negro to depreciate the noble traits that 
characterize that race. The native of our forests seems all but inacces- 
sible to our most philanthropic efforts. Invite him to a civilized home, he 
comes and goes—a savage. Educate him, and he flies back to his forest 
again—a savage. Isolate a whole tribe within surrounding civiliza- 
tion, and he withers and dies away—a savage. But the African, on 
the other hand, with a spirit which, rightly understood, is above all 
ridicule, and susceptible of the noblest direction, loves the privileges, 
aspires to the refinements, and catches the decorums of social life. 
Yet he does this, under the pressure of a cruel and overwhelming pub- 
lic contempt; he does it at the expense of an infamous ridicule, which 
finds a warrant for heartless insult in the color of his face, wherever 
he shows it. But if this be here the case, under the weight of so tre- 
mendous an oppression, what must be the fact when he stands upon 
his own free soil, where ridicule hushes its cowardly tones, and he 
acknowledges no superior but his God? Can it be that these noble 
elements will not take a still nobler aspiration, when the exalting pros- 
pect of freedom and of empire open before him, upon his own ancestral 
land? His spirit would swell at the touch of his own free soil like the 
Highland chief’s, restored to his country and his clan, when ‘his 
foot was again upon his native hills, and his name was M’Gregor !’ 
And when the splendid miracles of civilized life are exhibited, in all 
their wonders, before the native African, who, possessing the same 
original noble capacity, has never bowed his neck to the slaver’s 
chain,—when he learns, by the example of his own brother, of his awn 
hue, that these are not the patent prerogatives of a white skin, will 
not the same predisposition to catch and arrogate the proud advantages 
of elevated character, prompt them to seize and transfer from man to 
man, and from tribe to tribe, the ennobling qualities to be acquired from 
civilization, science, and Christianity? I appeal to fact. Upon the 
shore of Africa is arising an infant nation, exhibiting gradually many 
of the blessings of organized government ; its schools are offering the 
rudiments, and its high schools will soon offer the superior branches of 
education ; its infant cities, extending their streets over a soil to which 
they are giving a constantly-rising value ; its press, diffusing the means 
of popular information ; its harbors, visited by the floating banners of 
the different nations of the earth; its courts and its legislative halls 
dictating and dispensing wholesome laws, and its sacred spires point- 
ing to heaven, emblematic of that religion whose spirit breathes their 
life into all these institutions, and offers the same blessings of science 
and of salvation even tothem. And what are the effects? Brief time 
as these causes have had to develope and operate, and retarded as they 
have been by accidental misunderstandings, pushed into open hostili- 
ties, already has many a prelude to a full appreciation of these advan- 
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tages displayed itself. Thousands have put themselves under the 
protection of the colony; their youth are catching the spirit of educa- 
tion ; surrounding nations are anxious for the advantages of their inter- 
course, aud neighboring kings have been clamorous for thé benefits 
of their friendship. The conquest of prejudices, the exhibition of the 
utilities of civil life, and the transformation of the character, are not 
indeed the work of so brief aday. Who does not know that the com- 
mencement presents-the great contest; that every new gain will pre- 
sent new facilities for still greater successes? Of the hundreds your 
schools educate, each may become the teacher, in geometric ratio, of 
other hundreds, and you know not what enkindling spark, rising and 
spreading, like the conflagration of our own summer prairies, may 
diffuse its light, and shed a new lustre over that now benighted, yet 
noble-spirited population. 

I hear you say, perhaps, ‘ Aye, but this is too romantic a picture 
for plain matter of fact men.’ I am addressing a Christian assembly ; 
in many who are most skeptical on this subject, I cordially recognize 
the Christian character. Of them I ask, Shall Ethiopia stretch forth 
her hands to God? Shall the earth be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea? And shall Africa be overspread with the 
light of Christianity and civilization? The picture then is touched, not 
with the hues of romance—but of inspiration. The coloring is not 
mine,—but your Bible’s ;—and I am but a faint copyist. You grant 
then, that the hope is not visionary; the scheme is not impracticable. 
Our purpose is to realize this picture, and you concede that that purpose 
will be accomplished. And what auxiliary more effective could the 
missionary enterprise desire, than Liberia presents? Here may be the 
grand depot of resources; the great organization of plans. What 
fitter place for the herald of Christianity to rest his foot, and replume his 
wing for his flight into the dark interior ? 

But it is not in revelation alone that I read noble promises of renova- 
tion for Africa. He studies men and things carelessly and coldly, who 
does not discover consoling lessons of hope for the future. The series 
of past history,—the progressive character of the human mind,—the 
successively-brightening dispensations of Providence tell me, that the 
world is a school whose bitterest lessons have been learned, and whose 
brightest are yet to come. Does any man believe that Africa shall not 
yet show a brighter page, or fear that perpetual darkness is to wrap 
her fair fields and fertile vales? No; the genius of the age,—the 
spirit of Christian enterprise—the character, the command, and the 
promises of Heaven forbid it, and cheer us on in the prosecution 
of our great design. 

It has been the fortune of Liberia to live down objection, and to 
stand in herself their triumphant refutation. An eminent and revered 
character who-has avowed a change of views, adverse to the Coloniza- 
tion Society, has stated that by the non-consent or unanimous oppo- 
sition of the colored people of this country, ‘the society is morally 
anmbhilated.’ Now, laying aside the refutation of this assertion, which 
arises from the fact that want of emigrants has never been one of the 
embarrassments of the society, we may confidently look to the success 
of the colony, for the effecting an entire and opportune change of their 
views of the subject. So far is the opposition of the mass of the 
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colored population from being a moral annihilation of the colony, that 
it is altogether probable that it has been its preservation. Had it 
been universally popular, previous to the full success of the colony, and 
had there been a rush, in mass, of our colored population, fatal indeed 
might have been the result. But meanwhile they have entertained 
fearful visions of the inhospitable and pestilential character of the 
country; and the colored man has learned to prefer this land of 
civilization, with all its oppressions, to the unknown horrors of such a 
refuge. Liberia has appeared to him a monster beyond the ocean, 
whose voracity was ever insatiable, and whose cry was ever clamorous 
for victims like him. Nor have the views of his advisers been apparently 
much more correct. The simple offer of the Colonization Society to 
aid him, if he preferred to emigrate, has by a strange application of 
terms been styled banishment, forcible expatriation, and what not. 
Leaving this infelicitous mismanagement of words to its own fate, we 
are confident that the colored men of this country will, without any 
logic of ours, become completely disabused on this subject. The 
colony itself will console their fears, and render any forcible expulsion 
unnecessary. Liberia will yet proudly rise, be her own vindicator, 
and their asylum. Pour the energies of national philanthropy upon 
her; make her resplendent with success ; and, rising like a beacon of 
hope and of refuge, the power of the attraction on her part over the 
negro will render perfectly unnecessary any repulsion upon ours. 

But not less striking will be the effect of the colony upon those who 
may ultimately remain. An earnest, and no doubt philanthropic de- 
sire is expressed, by the professed friends of the colored population, 
for the elevation of their character among us. I fully coincide in that 


desire, and deeply reprobate any causes operating to. prevent a just | 


amelioration of their condition. At the same time, however, we may 
differ, materially, with regard to the means of effecting such a purpose. 
I would, at least, be cautious, how I inspired them with a sullen venom 
toward evils which at present were irremovable. I would hesitate to 
produce a transformation in their character, which should place them 
in a warfare of feeling against the whites, that may aggravate, but can 
never relieve their misery. ‘This constitutes to them a bitter taste 
ot the tree of knowledge; for while it does not really elevate their 
character, it draws down upon them more heavily that very depression 
which constitutes their misery. This is, in fact, precisely reversing 
the desired effect, for it is redoubling the great cause of their 
depression—the severe and contemptuous opinion of the whites 
toward them. 

Let then some triumphant vindicator of their character stand forth 
upon the world’s eye ; prove the native nobleness of their minds, and 
dissolve the strange association that exists between a negro and a semi- 
brute; and you demolish the evil in its strong hold, for you abolish 
the deep-laid prejudices of the whites. Such a vindicator the success 
of Liberia would present. For once, in the course of modern history, 
you will give the negro character fair play for developing itself, and 
one such tangible, living, towering demonstration will be worth ten 
thousand abstract arguments. 

Nor less effective will be the operation toward the grand result— 
the final staying of the curse—the ultimate abolition of slavery. 

Vou. VI.—April, 1835. 12 
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Every Liberian ship, commissioned by African enterprise, would wave 
vts banners within our ports, a more powerful preacher of emancipation 
than a whole flying cohort of itinerant lecturers. Laying aside the 
consideration, that the withdrawal of the dangerous influence of .the 
free blacks would give the master a breathing spell from the horror 
of his fears, and permit the operation of better and kindlier feelings ; 
laying aside the consideration, that by providing the emancipating slave 
master a safe method, and the slave a secure refuge, it would relieve 
the country from the dangers of pouring upon society a vagabond 
horde from the southern hot houses ; aside, I say, from these important 
considerations, it must be, that every expanding institution upon the 
African coast, should cause the negro to ‘ swell beyond the measure of 
his chain.’ He is own brother to a rising nation, and the master cannot 
be blind to the dignifying effect of the relationship. Upon that rising 
people the nations of the civilized world are collecting their philan- 
thropy ; and that generous sentiment must reflect in sympathy upon 
the slave, and indignation upon the still remaining masters. Under 
the united effect of these intense and concentrated and ‘increasing 
influences, it cannot but be, that the iron fetter shall dissolve from 
around the slave, and he join the emancipated nations of the earth. 

For many years, the main contest of the Colonization Society was 
with the friends of slavery, the timid jealousies of fearful supporters, 
and the intrinsic difficulties of the project itself. Of late, however, it 
has arisen from a new and unexpected quarter—the professed and 
ardent patrons themselves of the negro. In the year 1832, a new 
scheme announced itself for his relief, designing to erect itself upon 
the ruins of the colonization plan. In brief, the proposition of the eman- 
cipationist is, to induce the southerner to immediately free his slaves. 
The proposition of the colonizationist is, to offer to all who are freed, 
the opportunity and facilities of a spontaneous voluntary emigration, 
to the land from which the slave has been stolen. Now upon the 
first flush one is inclined to ask, What is there incompatible in these 
two plans? If the emancipationist have any means of peaceably 
inducing the southerner to manumit the slave, why not apply to it, and 
allow the colonizationist, in his own sphere, to complete the benefac- 
tion, by restoring every manumitted slave, who desires it, to the land 
of his ancestry? Will the emancipationist reiterate the stale objection, 
that colonization timidly leaves the relation of master and slave undis- 
turbed, and so abandons the poor negro to the cruelty of his oppressor ? 
Then let him apply himself, not to destroy the benefit of colonization, 
but to supply the field of benevolence which it leaves untouched. 
What should we say, were the Bible Society to denounce the missionary 
scheme, because it impiously supported the plan of evangelizing the 
world, by mere fallible men, and left the benighted heathen to perish 
for want of the volume of inspiration? In both cases, each society 
has, and should have, without impeding the other, its own sphere of 
operation. 

But the very originator of the new scheme settled, in the outset, 
all question of compromise. * His scheme came forth from his brain, 
like Pallas from Jupiter’s, armed and equipped with warlike procla- 
mation, and belligerent attitude. Under a better command, the broad 
sea of universal benevolence might have been wide enough for both ; 
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and their superadded auxiliary banners might, perhaps, have waved 
under better auspices, in hope and freedom to Africa: but their first 
launch was defiance, their first salute, a broadside. Mr. Garrison 


announced his opposition, in a style warm with fulminating energy, and 


rich with inventiveness of imagination. He pronounced the society a 
‘conspiracy against human rights ;’ he asserted that ‘ the superstructure 
of the society rests upon the following pillars—1. Persecution ; 2. 
Falsehood; 3. Cowardice; 4. Infidelity.’ ‘If,’ says he, +I do not 
prove the Colonization Society to be a creature without brains, eyeless, 
unnatural, hypocritical, relentless, and unjust, let me be covered with 
confusion of face.’ This pretty bouquet of epithets was-culled, let it 
be remembered, for such men as Lafayette, President Madison, Judge 
Marshall, Bishops Mead and M’Kendree, Webster and Frelinghuysen, 
men of different sections, political parties, and religious denominations. 
Of this liberal spirit, Mr. Garrison has made no monopoly; he has 
imparted the same style of rhetoric to his whole school. ‘The master 
chorister has given the key note, and the tune has been run through 
the whole octave of discordant strains. 

The professed purposes of the Anti-Slavery Society, with regard to 
slavery itself, will be considered as twofold—The awakening a more 
active abhorrence of slavery in the north; and the inducing the south- 
erners to bring about the immediate emancipation of their slaves. 

To effect the former of these two purposes, all the topics of glowing 
declamation, of which slavery is so fertile, are put in requisition. 
Most conclusive proofs of the negro’s right to his liberty, where 
nobody doubts it; most fervid denunciations of slavery, where no 
slavery exists ; most magnanimous professions of a readiness for mar- 
tydom, where there is no danger of it ; and a most prudent avoidance 
of those regions where there might be such a danger, constitute a 
very rich field, for a very safe display of heroics and tragics. ‘To such 
a paroxism of rhetoric, the cool New-Englander listens, and when it 
is spent, he feels, perhaps, inclined to reply, ‘ Why, sir, if it be 
merely your purpose to prove that slavery is horribly bad, or that two 
and two make four, from my very soul, I never doubted one of these 
facts more than the other.’ He most justly feels that there is a great 
waste of logic and oratory expended in inculcating such feelings upon 
him. Not blazing out into angry effervescence, but deep in his heart, 
there is an abhorrence of slavery, whether pressing upon the caste of 
India, the serf of Russia, or the negro of Carolina, which renders this 
declamation quite a superfluity. 

But these stirring movements are but preparatory to their other 
grand purpose of inspiring the southern mind with the purpose of 
manumitting their slaves. With regard to the practicability of imme- 
diate emancipation, I shall say nothing; for there exists a previous 
consideration, which, in my humble opinion, should, of itself, put an 
arresting veto upon the abolitionist’s career. It is one thing to 
demonstrate that practicability to the New-Englander, and another 
thing to bring it home upon the southerner: and every procedure 
of the abolitionist has tended to close the southern ear against him. 
The very worst temper shuts the valve against the very best argument. 
To whisper a syllable of all the palliating circumstances that mitigate 
the slave holder’s guilt, they denounce as an infamous apology for 
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slavery. ‘They paint the master, born to his condition, in all the 
blackness of the original kidnapper; they make it a crime in the 
colonizationist, that he holds possession of the most liberal slave 
master’s confidence: the late report of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society hurls forth the reproach, with marks of exclamation, that the 
legislatures of five slave-holding states had passed highly encomiastic 
resolutions upon the Colonization Society; and are these the men 
whom the south are likely to adopt as their guides and counsellors ? 
On the contrary, the presence of their publications would be cursed, 
as a calamitous visitation of destruction. It destroys the confidence 
between master and slave, rendering the former fearfully suspicious, 
and the latter more terribly oppressed ; it checks the rising sympathy, 
crushes the expanding liberality, and binds faster the iron fetter. By 
a strange fatuity, this society proclaims the fact, (as if utterly uncon- 
scious how much they were its causes,) that during the last two years 
five slave-holding states had passed laws of still more rigorous severity 
than had ever yet disgraced their statute books. Vainly do they tell 
us that these facts but prove and aggravate the southern infatuation. 
Our reply is,—Admit their guilt in all its damning blackness, your 
precepts but instigate them, in fact, to still deeper crime; and your 
protection plunges the slave in still darker misery. You would con- 
vince the south, while the south is one mass of adamant, against every 
syllable you send upon her, and every movement you make but con- 
firms the solidity. Your main success is in defeating yourselves ; 
your advance is—backward ; and when the bonds of the slave shall 
be finally broken, it will be, not in consequence, but in spite of your 
sadly-mistaken efforts. 

But you will rouse the slumbering spirit of the north, then. Alas! 
what will you then have gained toward persuading the slave holder of the 
south? All the north may most religiously hold to abolitionism, and 
all the south may most impiously denounce it. Old experience tells 
us that the eternal Potomac may be a most impassable boundary line 
of opinions. You have but to make New-England a whirlpool of 
abolitionism, to make the south the precise reverse. The very fact 
that we are ina blaze of commotion, burning for interference, will, by 
a revulsion of feeling, produce an opposite partizanship, and seal our 
fate, perhaps for centuries. ‘The seers of European despotism have 
yearly pointed to our slaves, and prophesied for us approaching dis- 
solution—and you are hastening its verification. The tottering despot 
has gazed upon our fearful example, with terror for his fate, and 
nightly sent up his prayers for our ruin—and you are becoming the 
minister of their fulfilment. 

I am far trom asserting that any of our fellow citizens are friends to 
a dissolution of-our union; yet am I mistaken if there are not some, 
who would contemplate even that as an admissible means for effecting 
what they suppose the most righteous of purposes; who would con- 
sider any regard to its preservation as a wicked preference of expedi- 
ency to right: misguided men, who would march to slave emancipa- 
tion over the ruins of the demolished constitution! Without asking 
what right there can be in endangering the happiness and liberties of 
the whole for the benefit of one-sixth ; are they so moonstruck as not 
to see that a revolution which ruined the union, would, in all proba- 
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bility, plunge in deeper ruin the object of their fond solicitude, the 
slave? While they lost every thing for all else, they would gain no- 
thing for him. Are their eyes so bewildered, as that through scenes of 
civil strife. through the smoke of battle and of massacre, they can 
descry visions of peace and freedom for the slave? But I turn from 
the sickening picture: in calm reliance upon the good sense of our 
citizens, the better genius of my country, and the guidance of the God 
of our fathers, I prophesy, such scenes shall never be. 

I turn to a more attractive object—the saving policy of this society, 
and the rising monument of its benevolence upon another hemisphere, 
—the benefactress of two continents—the mediatrix between two races, 
—pointing the path of peace to America, and regeneration to Africa. 

Say not that I calculate too warmly for Africa. He has not wisely 
studied the history of his own country, who has not learned how feeble 
beginnings have eventuated the grandest results. Roll back the pic- 
tured scroll of chronicled ages, and reveal to me a glimpse of two 
centuries ago. I see a lonely ship approaching the shore of a forest 
continent,—yet hanging, as it does, in trembling suspense upon the 
tossing wave,—I fear not for its heaven-guided fate ;—for its fragile 
deck is freighted with an empire’s destinies. Flung by persecution’s 
hand upon Plymouth’s rock—in spite of the wintry blast, the dense 
forest, the sterile soil, the savage foe, and the despot’s oppression,— 
that pilgrim band of adventurous voyagers have swelled to the mighty 
empire that now sits upon New-England’s hills, shadows her coast, 
and hurls her thunders upon the broad Atlantic. And my friends, what 
is proud history for us, is prouder prophecy for Africa. Far less difficul- 
ties has a rising nation upon her peaceful and fertile shores,—far less 
visionary to appearance are the prospects we hope for her, than the 
realities which history presents for us. Beside, the day has been 
when Africa was the proudest of her sister continents. 'The diadem of 
nations is no stranger to her sable brow ;—her fields and shores are 
the seat of old dominion. The shadows of departed empires, older 
than the birth of history, are hovering round her eternal pyramids ! 

Who would have it recorded of him that he aided not in Africa’s 
restoration? Better be her buried martyr than her living foe. Most 
truly have our opposers published, that no man would like to have it 
recorded upon his tomb stone, ‘ This man advocated the slave trade.’ 
Such an epitaph would indeed be a marble execration. But a still 
deeper monumental sarcasm would be, Here lies the man who out of 
pure love for the African, would have prevented the regeneration of 
Africa. 

And who would not claim it as a rich privilege to make a sacrifice 
for her emancipation? When the world shall have better learned to 
estimate true glory, her benefactors and martyrs will receive the 
homage long paid to the warrior’s deeds. J hear the funera! sigh, wafted 
by the breeze across the Atlantic wave, telling that another—and ano- 
ther—is fallen! ‘There are those among us, whose tears, for the sever- 
ing of the nearest ties, have demanded our sympathies. Hushed is the 
mercy-breathing voice, and cold the generous beating heart; yet the 
green sod above ther is sacred—bedewed with the tears of Ethiopia’s 
living sons, and hallowed with the reverence of her coming generations. 
Their names, entwined with her history, shall be the inspiration of 
12* 
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future song, and the theme of future story. They came from a far 
land, bearing hope to the despairing and life to the dying: they were 
heroes who fell in a battle unstained with blood : they will repose like 
priceless gems upon Africa’s grateful bosom ;—and in the day of eter- 
nity they will rise from the most glorious of all mausoleums—a con- 
‘“<INENT their lives were sacrificed to redeem. 

If, against all human probability, the enterprise for which they suffered, 
end we toil, be a mistaken one, the noble humanity of its motive will 
tully sanctify the error of its adoption ;—if, in the dispensation of a mys- 
terious providence, it be ultimately prostrated, it shall be sufficient for 
us to have deserved success ;—and, with the full hopes of that success, 
in the name of God, and in the name of man, we commend it to your ho- 
lest sympathies, your richest liberality,and your most devoted exertion. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER : 


Or, the Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion. 
By Tuomas Dick. 


‘THe man who can soar high into the regions of philosophy, under- 
standing that word according to its modern acceptation, cannot long 
remain an infidel. However much some have decried learning and 
science as detrimental to religion, the history of the Church and of the 
world proves, that every revival of true godliness has been accompa- 
nied with a revival of sound learning, of deep research into various 
branches of knowledge, and by an assiduous cultivation of the arts 
which adorn life, and add to the comforts of civilized society. Even 
those scientific infidels who have sported with the blessings and mise- 
ries of life, and have laughed at death and judgment while they seemed 
at a distance from them, have borrowed their plumes from the bird of 
paradise: the schools of learning and philosophy at which they studied 
were founded and nourished by Christian philanthropy. 

very one will be convinced of the truth of these remarks by look- 
ing over those dark ages of the Church which preceded the reformation, 
and comparing the puerile productions of that sombre period with those 
of subsequent times. Ever since Luther thrust his sword into the 
heart of popery, and produced those writhings in the Romish Church 
which indicated the anguish she felt under the deep wound which he 
inflicted, the lights of science have been steadily burning brighter and 
brighter, and, we humbly trust, will continue to rise with more and 
more splendor, even ‘ to the perfect day.’ Deep research, profound 
knowledge, and accurate investigation, always have led, and must 
always continue to lead, to an acknowledgment of that Great Supreme 
Intelligence which made, upholds, and governs the world. 

We do not, indeed, subscribe to the opinion adopted by some, that 
a study of the works of nature will of itself lead to an accurate know- 
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ledge of God’s perfections. ‘That He exists is one thing, but what 
His will is concerning His creatures is another. That the existence 
of the universe indicates the existence also of an infinitely wise, 
powerful, and eternal Being, must, we think, be allowed on all hands. 
The marks of intelligence every where visible throughout the. creation 
assure us that the world, with all its appurtenances, must have been 
framed by an intelligence superior to all human intelligences. 

Let us try the strength of this argument. Bring the united strength 
and intelligence of all human beings together, and they cannot produce 
a machine capable of perpetual motion. A man indeed may construct 
machines, which, by the aid of the agencies of nature—such as the 
wind or water mill, steam and wind vessels—will move of themselves 
at certain distances, and for a length of time; but the power which 
propels them forward is soon exhausted, and the machines themselves 
soon wear out by continual friction, and the impairing influence of the 
atmosphere and other corroding agents. But we behold a world, inert 
of itself, moving around in the most regular order as to time and dis- 
tance, upheld and directed by a power and influence to us invisible ; 
and these motions have been continued from the beginning of time, 
and still continue on without variation, unimpaired by time, unwasted 
by the exhaustion of its own energies, and unwearied by the exertion 
of its powers. Who made this world? By what power is it kept in 
perpetual motion?) The answer to these questions silences atheism. 
Whoever that Being is, He must be possessed of all those perfections 
which are adequate to the production of such a world. And by what- 
ever power this world is upheld and perpetually moved and directed, 
this power must be infinite, for no finite hand is adequate to produce 
such a result. 

So far, we think, natural religion will lead us, and no farther— 
unless, indeed, we may infer the goodness of this Being, from the pro- 
vision which is made for the support and comfort of his intelligent 
creatures. But, though His munificence is manifestly perceivable 
from the aptitude of the means to supply the wants, and to administer 
to the happiness of all rational and animated existences, yet there are 
a multitude of evils in the world—evils that cannot, by any human 
means, be either removed or mitigated. Whence these evils? Did 
they originate from God? If He made the world as it now is, then 
they surely did. Are these evils the emanations of His goodness? 
Nay, surely. Allowing that they proceeded from Him, as an effect 
follows its cause, or as the stream flows from its fountain, it will fol- 
low most inevitably that a principle of evil as well as good exists in 
the Deity; and hence those heathen philosophers, who attributed to 
their deities all those infamous passions and appetites which they saw 
influencing men, reasoned accurately enough, because they took their 
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data as they found them here in this world, where good and evil are 
mixed together; and supposing that the world as it is was the produc- 
tion of the gods, they inferred that these were possessed of the same 
malignant passions which they saw actuated men, and that they 
delighted in afflicting mankind with all those temporal evils, sickness, 
pain, war and famine, pestilence and death, which were so prevalent in 
the world. And allowing them the firm possession of their premises, 
that the world is as the gods made it, and that all human actions were 
the result of an uncontrollable fate, their conclusions were legitimate 
and irresistible, being built upon the well-known and acknowledged 
maxim, ‘ that a cause partakes of the moral likeness of its effects.’ 
And as their morality allowed of cunning, artifice, murder, and blood- 
shedding among men, the objects of their idolatrous worship were in- 
vested, in the imagination of their votaries, with the same propensi- 
ties, and considered no less worthy of their veneration for being 
actuated by the same unhallowed passions. 

What shall we say? Nature gives us no authentic information 
respecting the origin of these evils, except that they proceeded from 
the same cause which produced the universe. Were we left then to 
her dim light, we should be for ever in the dark respecting the attributes 
of truth, holiness, and goodness, which we now believe inkere in the 
Deity whom we worship. Hence we said that the study of nature 
alone cannot conduct us to a knowledge of His perfections, and espe- 
cially of His goodness, from whence issue those streams of mercy 
with which we are blessed, notwithstanding the many ‘ ills which flesh 
is heir to.’ From this admission we derive an irrefutable argument in 
favor of a revelation of His will, to make us acquainted with the 
exuberance of His goodness in providing for our wants, in procuring 
a remedy for our evils, and in making known to us the nature and 
measure of our duty. This volume of revelation also leads us to the 
fountain of human misery, the origin of moral evil, whence springs 
those numerous natural evils with which mankind have always been 
afflicted. And hence we infer that the world is not now as it was 
when it dropped perfect from the hand of the mighty Architect—that 
man has descended from that high dignity he was originally destined 
to sustain at the head of the creation—that he has departed from his 
primeval purity, innocency, and happiness—and that therefore he is 
degraded, depraved, and shrouded in a mantle of darkness—that his 
understanding is weak, and his whole soul perverse—and that from 
all this it follows, that man alone, not his Maker, is responsible for 
the disorders, moral and natural evils,—the latter being a consequence 
of the former,—which pour their full tide over the plains of human 
existence. Hence the Deity, whom we adore, appears ‘ full orb’d, 
with His whole round of rays complete,’ high above all those malig- 
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nant passions which characterize, debase, and influence human beings. 
But for this conclusion, so honorable to the Creator of the universe, 
we are indebted to the light poured upon our dark world by the lamp 
of revelation. 

This is the spiritual sun which the Creator hath suspended in the 
celestial firmament, for the purpose of giving light and heat to the 
moral world. When reason is enlightened by a ray from this bright 
luminary, it can perceive its adorable Author, trace out the perfections 
of His character, and accurately deduce all those truths and duties 
which guide the understanding and regulate the conduct of mankind ; 
and the more expanded the mind becomes by science, by study, and 
reflection, the more clearly does it perceive the objects which are 
thus revealed, and the more accurately does it draw its conclusions 
from those truths thus perspicuously made known. 

The professed object of the work before us is to show the union 
between religion and science, and the manner in which the one assists 
the other; and that, by shedding their mutual light on the mind of man, 
they infallibly conduct him to a knowledge of the Great Supreme, and 
finally to glory and immortality. 

In his introduction, Mr. Dick glances at the sad condition of those 
nations who have been destitute of the lights of revelation, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


‘On the subject of religion, mankind have, in all ages, been prone 
to run into extremes. While some have been disposed to attach too 
much importance to the mere exertions of the human intellect, and to 
imagine that man, by the light of unassisted reason, is able to explore 
the path to true wisdom and happiness,—the greater part of religionists, 
on the other hand, have been disposed to treat scientific knowledge, 
in its relation to religion, with a degree of indifference bordering upon 
contempt. Both these dispositions are equally foolish and prepos- 
terous. For he who exalts human reason, as the only sure guide to 
wisdom and felicity, forgets that man, in his present state, is a de- 
praved intelligence, and, consequently, liable to err; and that all those 
who have been left solely to its dictates have uniformly failed in attain- 
ing these desirable objects. During a period of more than 5,800 
years, the greater part of the human race have been left solely to the 
guidance of their rational powers, in order to grope their way to the 
temple of knowledge, and the portals of immortality ; but what has 
been the result of all their anxious researches? Instead of acquiring 
correct notions of the Great Author of their existence, and of the 
nature of that homage which is due to. his perfections, “they have 
become vain in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts have been 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they have become fools ; 
and have changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” Instead of acquiring correct views of the principles of moral 
action, and conducting themselves according to the eternal rules of 
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rectitude, they have displayed the operation of the most diabolical 
passions, indulged in continual warfare, and desolated the earth with 
rapine and horrid carnage ; so that the history of the world presents to 
our view little more than a series of revolting details of the depravity 
of our species, and of the wrongs which one tribe of human beings has 
wilfully inflicted upon another. 
This has been the case not only among a few uncultivated hordes 

on the coasts of Africa, in the plains of Tartary, and the wilds of 
America, but even among those nations which stood highest in the 
ranks of civilization and of science. The ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who boasted of their attainments in philosophy, and their pro- 
gress in the arts, entertained the most foolish, contradictory, and 
unworthy notions of the object of Divine worship, of the requirements 
of religion, and of the eternal destiny of man. ‘They adored a host of 
divinities characterized by impiety, fraud, injustice, falsehood, lewd- 
ness, treachery, revenge, murder, and every other vice which can 
debase the human mind, instead of offering a tribute of rational ho- 
mage to that Supreme Intelligence who made, and who governs the 
universe. Even their priests and philosophers indulged.in the most 
degrading and abominable practices, and entertained the most irra- 
tional notions in regard to the origin of the universe, and the moral 
government of the world. Most of them denied a future. state of retri- 
bution, and all of them had their doubts respecting the reality of an 
immortal existence ; and as to the doctrine of a resurrection from the 
dead, they never dreamed of such an event, and scouted the idea 
when proposed to them as the climax of absurdity. The glory to 
which their princes and generals aspired was to spread death and de- 
struction among their fellow men—to carry fire and sword, terror and 
dismay, and all the engines of destruction through surrounding nations 

—to fill their fields with heaps of slain—to plunder the survivors of 
every earthly comfort, and to drag captive kings at their chariot wheels 

—that they might enjoy the splendor and the honors of a triumph. 

What has been now stated with regard to the most enlightened nations 

of antiquity will equally apply to the present inhabitants of China, of 
Hindostan, of the Japanese islands, of the Birman empire, and of every 

other civilized nation on which the light of revelation has never shone 

—with this additional consideration, That they have enjoyed an addi- 
tional period of 1800 years for making farther investigations ; und are, 
at this moment, as far from the object of their pursuit as when they 

first commenced their researches ; and not only so, but some of these 
nations, in modern times, have mingled with their abominable super- 
stitions and idolatries’ many absurdities and horrid cruelties which 
were altogether unknown among the Greek and Roman population. 
Such are the melancholy results to which men have been led, when 

left to the guidance of unassisted reason, in the most interesting and 
important of all investigations. They have wandered in the mazes of 
error and delusion; and their researches, instead of directing and 
expanding our religious views, have tended only to bewilder the human 
mind, and to throw a deeper shade of intellectual gloom over our 
apostate world. After a period of six thousand years has been spent 
in anxious inquiries after the path to true knowledge and happiness, 
ignorance, superstition, idolatry, vice, and misery still continue to sway 
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their sceptre over the great majority of the human race; and, if we 
be allowed to reason from the past to the future, we may rest assured, 
that while mankind are destitute of a Guide superior to the glimmer- 
ings of depraved reason, they would be no nearer the object of their 
pursuit, after the lapse of sixty thousand years, than at the present 
moment. It is only in connection with the discoveries of revelation 
that we can expect that the efforts of human reason and activity will 
be successful in abolishing the reign of ignorance and degrading super- 
stition—in illuminating the benighted tribes of the pagan world—and 
in causing “ righteousness, and order, and peace, to spring forth before 
all the nations.” Though the Christian religion has never yet been 
fully understood and recognized, in all its aspects and bearings, nor its 
requirements been cordially complied with, by the great body of those 
who profess to believe in its Divine origin, yet it is only in those 
nations who have acknowledged its authority, and, in some measure, 
submitted to its dictates, that any thing approximating to just concep- 
tions of the Supreme Intelligence, and of his moral governthent, is 
found to prevail. 

But, on the other hand, though the light of nature is of itself a 
feeble and insufficient guide to direct us in our views of the Supreme 
Intelligence, and of our eternal destination, yet it is a most dangerous 
and delusive error to imagine that reason, and the study of the material 
world, ought to be discarded from the science of religion. The man 
who would discard the efforts of the human intellect, and the science 
of nature from religion, forgets that He who is the Author of human 
redemption, is also the Creator and Governor of the whole system of 
the material universe—that it is one end of that moral renovation which 
the Gospel effects, to qualify us for contemplating aright the displays 
of Divine perfection which the works of creation exhibit—that the 
visible works of God are the principal medium by which he displays 
the attributes of his nature to intelligent beings—that the study and 
contemplation of these works employ the faculties of intelligences of a 
superior order (Rev. iv, 11; xv, 3, &c,)—that man, had he remained 
in primeval innocence, would have been chiefly employed in such con- 
templations—that it is one main design of Divine revelation to illus- 
trate the operations of Providence, and the agency of God in the 
formation and preservation of all things—and that the Script::\res are 
full of sublime descriptions of the visible creation, and of interesting 
references to the various objects which adorn the scenery of nature. 
Without the cultivation of our reasoning powers, and an investigation 
of the laws and economy of nature, we could not appreciate many of 
the excellent characters, the interesting aspects, and the sublime refe- 
rences of revealed religion: we should lose the full evidence of those 
arguments by which the existence of God and his attributes of wis- 
dom and omnipotence are most powerfully demonstrated: we should 
remain destitute of those sublime conceptions of the perfections and 
agency of Jehovah which the grandeur and immensity of his works 
are calculated to inspire: we should never perceive, in its full force, 
the evidence of those proofs on which the Divine authority of revela- 
tion is founded: we could not give a rational interpretation of the 
spirit and meaning of many parts of the sacred oracles; nor could we 
comply with those positive commands of God which enjoin us to con- 
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template the wonder of his power, to “ meditate on all his works, and 
to talk of all his doings.” ? 


It would be matter of rejoicing could we say, in truth, that all 
Christian nations had escaped from those sanguinary conflicts which 
have so frequently and so distressingly deluged the earth with blood. 
These things, however, are not justly chargeable upon Christianity. 
In spite of its mild precepts and bold remonstrances, the natural pro- 
pensities of mankind have led them, in every age, among all nations, 
and under every form of religion, to trespass upon each other’s rights, 
to desolate the earth with blood and carnage, and to riot upon the 
spoils unjustly taken from each other as the reward of their cruel valor. 
But such deeds of darkness are no more to be charged upon the 
Christian religion or upon the book of revelation, than the private 
murders, thefts, and robberies are to be attributed to those human 
laws which forbid them. Let Christianity have its legitimate effects 
upon the human heart, and all those evils, which have been, and are 
still so feelingly deprecated by philanthropists, shall be banished from 
the earth—peace and good will, and all the fruits of righteousness, 
shall pervade the human family. 

In the first chapter Mr. Dick shows the union subsisting between 
natural and revealed religion, and that the necessity of a revelation 
to make known to man his duty and destiny, originates in his apos- 
tacy. 


‘ The Christian revelation ought not to be considered as supersed- 
ing the religion of nature, but as carrying it forward to perfection. 
It introduces the Deity to us under new relations, corresponding to 
the degraded state into which we have fallen. It is superadded to our 
natural relations to God, and takes it for granted that these natural 
relations must for ever subsist. It is true, indeed, that the essential 
attributes of God, and the principles of natural religion, cannot be fully 
discovered without the light of revelation, as appears from the past 
experience of mankind in every generation; but it is equally true, 
that, when discovered by the aid of this celestial light, they are of the 
utmost importance in the Christian system, and are as essentially con- 
nected with it as the foundation of a building is with the superstruc- 
ture. Many professed Christians, however, seem to think, and to act, 
as if the Christian revelation had annulled the natural relations which 
subsist between man and the Deity; and hence the zealous outcry 
against every discussion from the pulpit that has not a ddrect relation 
to what are termed the doctrines of grace. But nothing, surely, can 
be more absurd than to carry out such a principle to all its legitimate 
consequences. Can God ever cease to be omnipotent, or can man 
ever cease to be dependent for existence on his infinite power? Can 
the Divine Being ever cease to be omnipresent and omniscient, or 
can man ever cease to be the object of his knowledge and superin- 
tendence? Can infinite wisdom ever be detached from the Almighty, 
or can man ever be in a situation where he will not experience the 
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effects of his wise arrangements? Can goodness ever fail of being 
an attribute of Jehovah, or can any sentient or intelligent beings exist 
that do not experience the effects of His bounty? In short, can the 
relation of creature and of Creator ever cease between the human race, 
in whatever moral or physical situation they may be placed, and that 
Almighty Being, “ who giveth to all life, and breath, and all things?” 
If none of these things can possibly happen, then the relations to which 
we refer must be eternal and unchangeable, and must form the basis 
of all the other relations in which we can possibly stand to the Divine 
Being, either as apostate or as redeemed creatures ; and therefore they 
ought to be exhibited as subjects for our frequent and serious contem- 
plation, as religious and moral agents. But, unless we make such 
topics a distinct subject of attention, and endeavor to acquire a clear 
and comprehensive conception of our natural relations to God, we can 
never form a clear conception of those new and interesting relations 
into which we have been brought by the mediation of Jesus Christ. 

If man had continued in his primitive state of integrity, he would 
have been for ever exercised in tracing the power, the beneficence, 
and other attributes of Deity, in the visible creation alone. Now that 
his fallen state has rendered additional revelations necessary, in order 
to secure his happiness, is he completely to throw aside those contem- 
plations and exercises which constituted his chief employment, while 
he remained a pure moral intelligence? Surely not. One great end 
of his moral renovation by means of the Gospel, must be to enable him 
to resume his primitive exercises, and to qualify him for more enlarged 
views and contemplations of a similar nature, in that future world, 
where the physical and moral impediments which now obstruct his pro- 
gress will be completely removed. 

It appears highly unreasonable, and indicates a selfish disposition of 
mind, to magnify one class of the Divine attributes at the expense of 
another ; to extol, for example, the mercy of God, and neglect to cele- 
brate his power and wisdom—those glorious perfections, the display 
of which, at the formation of our globe, excited the rapture and admi- 
ration of angels, and of innocent man. ll the attributes of God are 
equal, because all of them are tnfintte ; and, therefore, to talk of dar- 
ling attributes in the Divine nature, as some have done, is inconsistent 
with reason, unwarranted by Scripture, and tends to exhibit a distorted * 
view of the Divine character. ‘The Divine mercy ought to be cele- 
brated with rapture by every individual of our fallen race : but with no 
less rapture should we extol the Divine omnipotence ; for the designs 
of mercy cannot be accomplished without the intervention of infinite 
power. All that we hope for, in consequence of the promises of God, 
and of the redemption accomplished by Jesus Christ, must be founded 
on the conception we form of the operations of omnipotence. An 
example or two may not be unnecessary for illustrating this position. 

We are warranted by the sacred oracles to entertain the hope, that 
these mortal bodies of ours, after they have mouldered in the dust, 
been dissolved into their primary elementary parts, and become the 
prey of devouring reptiles, during a lapse of generations or of centu- 
ries, shall spring forth from the tomb to new life and beauty, and be 
arrayed in more glorious forms than they now wear ; yea, that all the 
inhabitants of our globe, fram Adam to the end of time, though the 
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bodies of thousands of them have been devoured by cannibals, have 
become the food of fishes and of beasts of prey, and have been burnt 
to cinders, and their ashes scattered by the winds, over the different 
regions of sea and land, shall be reanimated by the voice of the Son 
of God, and shall appear, each in his proper person and identical body, 
béfore God, the Judge of all. Now, the firmness of our hope of so 
astonishing an event, which seems to contradict all experience, and 
appears involved in such a mass of difficulties and apparent contradic- 
tions, must be in proportion to the sentiments we entertain of the 
Divine intelligence, wisdom, and omnipotence. And where are we to 
find the most striking visible displays of these perfections, except in 
the actual operations of the Creator, within the range of our view in 
the material world? 

Again: we are informed in the same Divine records, that, at some 
future period, the earth on which we now dwell shall be wrapt up in 
devouring flames, and its present form and constitution for ever de- 
stroyed ; and its redeemed inhabitants, after being released from the 
grave, shall be transported to a more glorious region ; and that “ new 
heavens and a new earth shall appear, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
The Divine mercy having given to the faithful the promise of these 
astonishing revolutions, and most magnificent events, our hopes of 
their being fully realized must rest on the infinite wisdom and omnipo- 
tence of Jehovah ; and, consequently, if our views of these perfections 
be limited and obscure, our hope in relation to our future destiny will 
be proportionably feeble and languid, and will scarcely perform its 
office “as an anchor to the soul both sure and steadfast.” It is not 
merely by telling a person that God is all-wise and all-powerful, that 
a full conviction of the accomplishment of such grand events will be 
produced. He must be made to see with his own eyes what the 
Almighty has already done, and what he is now doing in all the regions 
of universal nature which lie open to our inspection; and this cannot 
be effected without directing his contemplations to those displays of 
intelligence and power which are exhibited in the structure, the econo- 
my, and the revolutions of the material world. 

If the propriety of these sentiments be admitted, it will follow that 
the more we are accustomed to contemplate the wonders of Divine 
intelligence and power, in the objects with which we are surrounded, 
the more deeply shall we be impressed with a conviction, and a confi- 
dent hope, that all the purposes of Divine mercy will ultimately be 
accomplished’in our eternal felicity. It will also follow, that, in pro- 
portion as the mind acquires a clear, and extensive, and a reverential 
view of the essential attributes of the Deity, and of those truths in con- 
nection with them, which are objects of contemplation common to all 
holy beings, in a similar proportion will it be impressed, and its atten- 
tion arrested, by every other Divine subject connected with them. 
And it is doubtless owing to the want of such clear and impressive 
conceptions of the essential character of Jehovah, and of the first 
truths of religion, that the bulk of mankind are so little impressed and 
influenced by the leading doctrines and duties connected with the plan 
of the Gospel salvation, and that they entertain so many vague and 
untenable notions respecting the character and the objects of a super- 
intending Providence. How often, for example, have we witnessed 
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expressions of the foolish and limited notions which are frequently 
entertained respecting the operations of Omnipotence? When it has 
been asserted that the earth, with all its load of continents and oceans, 
is in rapid motion through the voids of space—that the sun is ten hun- 
dred thousand times larger than the terraqueous globe—and that mil- 
lions of such globes are dispersed throughout the immensity of nature 
—some, who have viewed themselves as enlightened Christians, have 
exclaimed at the impossibility of such facts as if they were beyond the 
limits of Divine power, and as if such representations were intended 
to turn away the mind from God and religion; while, at the same 
time, they have yielded a firm assent to all the vulgar notions respect- 
ing omens, apparitions, and hobgoblins, and to the supposed extraor- 
dinary powers of the professors of divination and witchcraft. How can 
such persons assent, with intelligence and rational conviction, to the 
dictates of revelation respecting the energies of Omnipotence which will 
be exerted at “ the consummation of all things,” and in those arrange- 
ments which are to succeed the dissolution of our sublunary system ? 
A firm belief in the almighty power and unsearchable wisdom of God, 
as displayed in the constitution and movements of the material world, 
is of the utmost importance to confirm our faith and enliven our hopes 
of such grand and interesting events. 

Notwithstanding the considerations now stated, which plainly evince 
the connection of the natural perfections of God with the objects of 
the Christian revelation, it appears somewhat strange that when certain 
religious instructors happen to come in contact with this topic, they 
seem as if they were beginning to tread upon forbidden ground ; and, 
as if it were unsuitable to their office as Christian teachers, to bring 
forward the stupendous works of the Almighty to illustrate His nature 
and attributes. Instead of expatiating on the numerous sources of 
illustration, of which the subject admits, till the minds of their hearers 
are thoroughly affected with the view of the essential glory of Jehovah, 
they despatch the subject with two or three vague propositions, which, 
though logically true, make no impression upon the heart; as if they 
believed that such contemplations were suited only to carnal men and 
mere philosophers ; and as if they were afraid lest the sanctity of the 
pulpit should be polluted by particular descriptions of those operations 
of the Deity which are perceived through the medium of the corporeal 
senses. We do not mean to insinuate, that the essential attributes of 
God, and the illustrations of them derived from the material world, 
should form the sole or the chief topics of discussion in the business 
of religious instruction: but, if the Scriptures frequently direct our 
attention to these subjects—if they lie at the foundation of all accurate 
and extensive views of the Christian revelation—if they be the chief 
subjects of contemplation to angels, and all other pure intelligences, in 
every region of the universe—and if they have a tendency to expand 
the minds of professed Christians, to correct their vague and erroneous 
conceptions, and to promote their conformity to the moral character of 
God—we cannot find out the shadow of a reason why such topics 
should be almost, if not altogether, overlooked, in the writings and the 
discourses of those who profess to instruct mankind in the knowledge 
of God, and the duties of His worship. 

We are informed by our Saviour Himself that “ this is life eternal, to 
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know thee the living and true God,” as well as “ Jesus Christ whom 
He hath sent.” The knowledge of God, in the sense here intended, 
must include in it the knowledge of the natural and essential attributes 
of the Deity, or those properties of His nature by which He is distin- 
guished from all “ the idols of the nations.” Such are His self exist- 
ence, His all-perfect knowledge, His omnipresence, His infinite wisdom, 
His boundless goodness,.and almighty power—attributes, which, as we 
have just now seen, lie at the foundation of all the other characters and 
relations of Deity revealed in the Scriptures. The acquisition of just 
and comprehensive conceptions of these perfections must therefore lie 
at the foundation of all profound veneration of the Divine Being, and 
of all that is valuable in religion. Destitute of such conceptions, we 
can neither feel that habitual humility, and that reverence of the majesty 
of Jehovah which His essential glory is calcuiated to inspire, nor pay 
Him that tribute of adoration and gratitude which is due to His name. 
Devoid of such views, we cannot exercise that cordial acquiescence in 
the plan of His redemption, in the arrangements of His providence, and 
in the requirements of His law, which the Scriptures enjoin. Yet, how 
often do we find persons who pretend to speculate about the mysteries 
of the Gospel, displaying, by their flippancy of speech respecting the 
eternal counsels of the Majesty of heaven—by their dogmatical asser- 
tions respecting the Divine character, and the dispensations of provi- 
dence—and by their pertinacious opinions respecting the laws by 
which God must regulate His own actions—that they have never felt 
impressive emotions of the grandeur of that Being, whose “ operations 
are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out?” ‘Though they do 
not call in question His immensity and power, His wisdom and good- 
ness, as so many abstract properties of His nature; yet the unbecom- 
ing familiarity with which they approach this august Being, and talk 
about Him, shows that they have never associated in their minds the 
stupendous displays which have been given of these perfections in the 
works of His hands ; and that their religion (if it may be so called) 
consists merely in a farrago of abstract opinions, or in an empty 
name. 

If, then, it be admitted, that it is essentially requisite, as the founda- 
tion of religion, to have the mind deeply impressed with a clear and 
comprehensive view of the natural perfections of the Deity, it will fol- 
low that the ministers of religion, and all others whose province it is 
to communicate religious instruction, ought frequently to dwell with 
particularity on those proofs and illustrations which tend to convey the 
most definite and impressive conceptions of the glory of that Being 
whom we profess to adore. But from what sources are such illustra- 
tions to be derived? Is it from abstract reasonings and metaphysicah 
distinctions and definitions, or from a survey of those objects and 
movements which lie open to the inspection of every observer? ‘There 
can be no difficulty in coming to a decision on this point. We might 
affirm with the schoolmen, that “God is a Being whose centre is 
every where, and His circumference no where ;” that “ He compre- 
hends infinite duration in every moment,” and that “ infinite space may 
be considered as the sensortum of the Godhead ;” but such fanciful 
illustrations, when strictly analyzed, will be found to consist merely of 
words without ideas. We might also affirm with truth, that God is a 
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Being of infinite perfection, glory, and blessedness—that He is with- 
out all bounds or limits, either actual or possible—that He is possessed 
of power sufficient to perform all things which do not imply a contra- 
diction—that He is independent and self sufficient—that His wisdom 
is unerring, and that He infinitely exceeds all other beings. But 
these, and other expressions of a similar kind, are mere technical terms 
which convey no adequate, nor even tolerable notion of what they 
import. Beings, constituted like man, whose rational spirits are con- 
nected with an organical structure, and who derive all their knowledge 
through the medium of corporeal organs, can derive their clearest and 
most affecting notions of the Divinity chiefly through the same medium, 
namely, by contemplating the effects of His perfections as displayed 
through the ample range of the visible creation. And to this source 
of illustration the inspired writers uniformly direct our views :—* Lift 
up your eyes on high, and behold! who hath created these orbs? who 
bringeth forth their host by number, and calleth them all by their 
names? The everlasting God, the Lord, by the greatness of His 
might, for that He is strong in power.” ‘“ He hath made the earth by 
His power; He hath established the world by His wisdom; He hath 
stretched out the heavens by His understanding.” These writers do 
not perplex our, minds by a multitude of technical terms and subtle 
reasonings ; but lead us directly to the source whence our most ample 
conceptions of Deity are to be derived, that, from a steady and enlight- 
ened contemplation of the effects, we may learn the greatness of the 
Cause ; and their example in this respect ought doubtless to be a pat- 
tern for every religious instructor.’ 


The following are the instances which our author adduces to illus- 
trate the omnipotence of God :— 


‘ The earth is a globe whose diameter is nearly 8,000 miles, and its 
circumference about 25,000, and consequently its surface contains 
nearly twe hundred millions of square miles—a magnitude too great 
for the mind to take in at one conception. In order to form a tolerable 
conception of the whole, we must endeavor to take a leisurely survey 
of its different parts. Were we to take our station on the top of a 
mountain of a moderate size, and survey the surrounding landscape, 
we should perceive an extent of view stretching 40 miles in every 
direction, forming a circle 80 miles in diameter, and 250 in circum- 
ference, and comprehending an area of 5,000 square miles. In such 
a situation the terrestrial scene around and beneath us, consisting of 
hills and plains, towns and villages, rivers and lakes, would form one 
of the largest objects which the eye, and even the imagination, can 
steadily grasp at one time. But such an object, grand and extensive 
as it is, forms no more than the forty thousandth part of the terra- 
queous globe; so that before we can acquire an adequate conception 
of the magnitude of our own world, we must conceive 40,000 land- 
scapes of a similar extent to pass in review before us: and were a 
scene, of the magnitude now stated, to pass before us every hour till 
all the diversified scenery of the earth were brought under our view, 
and were 12 hours a-day allotted for the observation, it would require 
9 years and 48 days before the whole surface of the globe could be 
13* 
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contemplated, even in this general and rapid manner. But, such a 
variety of successive landscapes passing before the eye, even although 
it were possible to be realized, would convey only a very vague and 
imperfect conception of the scenery of our world; for objects at the 
distance of 40 miles cannot be distinctly perceived: the only view 
which would be satisfactory would be that which is comprehended 
within the range of three or four miles from the spectator. 

Again: I have already stated, that the surface of the earth contains 
nearly 200,000,000 of square miles. Now, were a person to set out 
on a minute survey of the terraqueous globe, and to travel till he 
passed along every square mile on its surface, and to continue his 

route without intermission, at the rate of 30 miles every day, it would 

require 18,264 years before he could finish his tour, and complete the 
survey of “this huge rotundity on which we tread :” so that, had he 
commenced his excursion on the day in which Adam was created, and 
continued it to the present hour, he would not have accomplished one 
third part of this vast tour. 

In estimating the size and extent of the earth, we ought also to take 
into consideration the vast variety of objects with which it is diversi- 
fied, and the numerous animated beings with which it is stored ;—the 
great divisions of land and water, the continents, seas, and udaaate, 
into which it is distributed; the lofty ranges of mountains which rear 
their heads to the clouds ; the unfathomed abysses of the ocean; its 
vast subterraneous caverns and burning mountains; and the lakes, 
rivers, and stately forests with which it is so magnificently adorned ; 
the many millions of animals, of every size and form, from the ele- 
phant to the mite, which traverse its surface; the numerous tribes ot 
fishes, from the enormous whale to the diminutive shrimp, which 
“play” in the mighty ocean; the erial tribes which sport in the 
regions above us, and the vast mass of the surrounding atmosphere, 
which encloses the earth and all its inhabitants as “ with a swaddling 
band.” The immense variety of beings with which our terrestrial 
habitation is furnished conspires, with every other consideration, to 
exalt our conceptions to that power, by which our globe, and all that 
it contains, were brought into existence. 

The preceding illustrations, however, exhibit the vast extent of the 
earth considered only as a mere superficies. But we know that the 
earth is a solid globe, whose specific gravity is nearly five times denser 
than water, or about twice as dense as the mass of earth and rocks 
which compose its surface. Though we cannot dig into its bowels 
beyond a mile in perpendicular depth tu explore its hidden wonders, 
yet we may easily conceive what a vast and indescribable mass of 
matter must be contained between the two opposite portions of its 
external circumference, reaching 8000 miles in every direction. The 
solid contents of this ponderous ball is no less than 263,858,149,120 
cubical miles—a mass of material substance of which we can form but 
a very faint and imperfect conception—in proportion to which all the 
lofiy mountains which rise above its surface are less than a few grains 
of sand, when compared with the largest artificial globe. Were the 
earth a hollow sphere, surrounded merely with an external shell of 
_earth and water ten miles thick, its internal cavity would be sufficient 
to contain a quantity of materials one hundred and thirty-three times 
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greater than the whole mass of continents, islands, and oceans, on its 
surface, and the foundations on which they are supported. We have 
the strongest reasons, however, to conclude, that the earth, in its 
general structure, is one solid mass, from the surface to the centre, 
excepting, perhaps, a few caverns scattered here and there, amidst its 
subterraneous recesses: and that its density gradually increases from 
its surface to its central regions. What an enormous mass of mate- 
rials, then, is comprehended within the limits of that globe on which 
we tread! The mind labors, as it were, to comprehend the mighty 
idea; and after all its exertion, feels itself unable to take in such an 
astonishing magnitude at one comprehensive grasp. How great must 
be the power of that Being who commanded it to spring from nothing 
into existence, who “ measureth the ocean in the hollow of His hand, 
who weigheth the mountains in scales, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing !” 

It is essentially requisite, before proceeding to the survey of objects 
and magnitudes of a superior order, that we should endeavor, by such 
a train of thought as the preceding, to form some tolerable and clear 
conception of the bulk of the globe we inhabit ; for it is the only body 
we can use as a standard of comparison to guide the mind in its 
conceptions, when it roams abroad to other regions of material exist- 
ence. And from what has been now stated, it appears that we have 
no adequate conception of a magnitude of so vast an extent; or, 
at least, that the mind cannot, in any one instant, form to itself a 
distinct and comprehensive idea of it, in any measure corresponding 
to the reality. 

Hitherto, then, we have fixed only on a determinate magnitude—on 
a scale of a few inches, as it were, in order to assist us in our mea- 
surement and conception of magnitudes still more august and astonish- 
ing. When we contemplate by the light of science those magnificent 
globes which float around us in the concave of the sky, the earth, with 
all its sublime scenery, stupendous as it is, dwindles into an inconsi- 
derable ball. If we pass from our globe to some of the other bodies 
of the planetary system, we shall find that one of these stupendous 
orbs is more than 900 times the size of our world, and encircled with 
a ring 200,000 miles in diameter, which would nearly reach from the 
earth to the moon, and would enclose within its vast circumference 
several hundreds of worlds as large as ours. Another of these plane- 
tary bodies, which appears to the vulgar eye only as a brilliant speck 
on the vault of heaven, is found to be of such a size, that it would 
require 1,400 globes of the bulk of the earth to form one equal to it in 
dimensions. ‘The whole of the bodies which compose the solar system 
(without taking the sun and the comets into account) contains a mass 
of matter 2,500 times greater than that of the earth. The sun himself 
is 520 times larger than all the planetary globes taken together ; and 
one million, three hundred thousand times larger than the terraqueous 
globe. This is one of the most glorious and magnificent visible 
objects which either the eye or the imagination can contemplate ; 
especially when we consider what perpetual, and incomprehensible, 
and powerful influence he exerts, what warmth, and beauty, and acti- 
vity, he diffuses, not only on the globe we inhabit, but over the more 
extensive regions of surrounding worlds. His energy extends to the 
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utmost limits of the planetary system—to the planet Herschel, which 
revolves at the distance of 1,800 millions of miles from his surface, 
and there he dispenses light, and color, and comfort, to all the beings 
connected with that far-distant orb, and to all the moons which roll 
around it. 

Here the imagination begins to be overpowered and bewildered in 
its conceptions of magnitude, when it has advanced scarcely a single 
step in its excursions through the material world: for it is highly pro- 
bable that all the matter contained within the limits of the solar system, 
incomprehensible as its magnitude appears, bears a smaller proportion 
to the whole mass of the material universe than a single grain of sand 
to all the particles of matter contained in the body of the sun and his 
attending planets. 

If we extend our views from the solar system to the starry heavens, 
we have to penetrate, in our imagination, a space which the swiftest 
ball that was ever projected, though in perpetual motion, would not 
traverse in ten hundred thousand years. In those trackless regions 
of immensity, we behold an assemblage of resplendent globes, similar 
to the sun in size, and in glory, and, doubtless, accompanied with a 
retinue of worlds, revolving, like our own, around their attractive influ- 
ence. The immense distance at which the nearest stars are known 
to be placed, proves that they are bodies of a prodigious size, not infe- 
rior to our sun, and that they shine, not by reflected rays, but by their 
own native light. But bodies encircled with such refulgent splendor 
would be of little use in the economy of Jehovah’s empire, unless 
surrounding worlds were cheered by their benign influence, and enlight- 
ened by their beams. Every star is, therefore, with good reason con- 
cluded to be a sun, no less spacious than ours, surrounded by a host 
of planetary globes, which revolve around it as a centre, and derive 
from it light, and heat, and comfort. Nearly a thousand of these lumi- 
naries may be seen in a clear winter night by the naked eye ; so that 
a mass of matter equal to a thousand solar systems, or to thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty millions of globes of the size of the earth, may be 
perceived, by every common observer, in the canopy of heaven. But 
all the celestial orbs which are perceived by the unassisted sight do 
not form the eighty thousandth part of those which may be descried by 
the help of optical instruments. The telescope has enabled us to 
descry, in certain spaces of the heavens, thousands of stars where the 
naked eye could scarcely discern twenty. The late celebrated astro- 
nomer, Dr. Herschel, has informed us, that, in the most crowded parts 
of the milky-way, when exploring that region with his best glasses, he 
has had fields of view which contained no less than 588 stars, and 
these were continued for many minutes; so that ‘in one quarter of 
an hour’s time there passed no less than one hundred and sixteen 
thousand stars through the field of view of his telescope.” 

It has been computed, that nearly one hundred millions of stars 
might be perceived by the most perfect instruments, were all the 
regions of the sky thoroughly explored. And yet, all this vast assem- 
blage of suns and worlds, when compared with what lies beyond the 
utmost boundaries of human vision, in the immeasurable spaces of 
creation, may be no more than as the smallest particle of vapor to the 
immense ocean. Immeasurable regions of space lie beyond the utmost 
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limits of mortal view, into which even imagination itself can scarcely 
penetrate, and which are, doubtless, replenished with the operations of 
Divine wisdom and omnipotence. For, it cannot be supposed, that a 
being so diminutive as man, whose stature scarcely exceeds six feet— 
who vanishes from the sight at the distance of a league—whose whole 
habitation is invisible from the nearest star—whose powers of vision 
are so imperfect, and whose mental faculties are so limited—it cannot 
be supposed that man, who “ dwells in tabernacles of clay, whto is 
crushed before the moth,” and chained down, by the force of gravita- 
tion, to the surface of a small planet—should be able to descry the 
utmost boundaries of the empire of Him who fills immensity, and 
dwells in “light unapproachable.” That portion of his dominions, 
however, which lies within the range of our view, presents such a 
scene of magnificence and grandeur, as must fill the mind of every 
reflecting person with astonishment and reverence, and constrain him 
to exclaim, “ Great is our Lord, and of great power, His understanding 
is infinite.” ‘ When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained—what is man that 
thou art mindful of him!”? “I have heard of thee by hearing of the 
ear:” I have listened to subtle disquisitions on thy character and per- 
fections, and have been but little affected, “* but now mine eye seeth 
thee ; wherefore I humble myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

In order to feel the full force of the impression made by such con- 
templations, the mind must pause at every step in its exc&rsions 
through the boundless regions of material existence ; for it is not by a 
mere attention to the figures and numbers y which the magnitudes of 
the great bodies of the universe are expressed that we arrive at the 
most distinct and ample conceptions of objects so grand and over- 
whelming. The mind, in its intellectual range, must dwell on every 
individual scene it contemplates, and on the various objects of which 
it is composed. It must add scene to scene, magnitude to magnitude, 
and compare smaller objects with greater—a range of mountains with 
the whole earth, the earth with the planet Jupiter, Jupiter with the sun, 
the sun with a thousand stars, a thousand stars with eighty: millions, 
and eighty millions with all the boundless extent which lies beyond the 
limits of mortal vision ; and at every step of this mental process suffi- 
cient time must be allowed for the imagination to expatiate on the 
objects before it, till the ideas approximate, as near as possib:<, to the 
reality. In order to form a comprehensive conception of the extent 
of the terraqueous globe, the mind must dwell on an extensive land- 
scape, and the objects with which it is adorned; it must endeavor to 
survey the many thousands of diversified landscapes which the earth 
exhibits—the hills and plains, the lakes and rivers, and mountains, 
which stretch in endless variety over its surface ; it must dive into the 
vast caverns of the ocean—penetrate into the subterraneous regions of 
the globe—and wing its way, amid clouds and tempests, through the 
surrounding atmosphere. It must next extend its flight through the 
most expansive regions of the solar system, realizing in imagination 
those magnificent scenes which can be descried neither by the naked 
eye nor by the telescope ; and comparing the extent of our sublunary 
world with the more magnificent globes that roll around us. Leaving 
the sun, and all his attendant planets behind, till they have diminishe d 
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to the size of a small twinkling star, it must next wing its way to the 
starry regions, and pass from one system of worlds to another, from 
one nebulz* to another, from one region of nebule to another, till it 
arrive at the utmost boundaries of creation which human genius has 
explored. It must also endeavor to extend its flight beyond all that is 
visible by the best telescopes, and expatiate at large in that boundless 
expanse into which no human eye has yet penetrated, and which is, 
doubtless, replenished with other worlds, and systems, and firmaments, 
where the operations of infinite power and beneficence are displayed in 
endless variety, throughout the illimitable regions of space. 

Here, then, with reverence, let us pause and wonder! Over all 
this vast assemblage of material existence God presides. Amid the 
diversified objects and intelligences it contains, He is eternally and 
essentially present. By His unerring wisdom all its complicated 
movements are directed. By His almighty fiat it emerged from no- 
thing into existence, and is continually supported from age to age. 
“He SPAKE AND IT WAS DONE; HE COMMANDED AND IT sTOOD 
Fast.” By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by the spirit of his mouth.” What an astonishing 
display of Divine power is here exhibited to our view! How far 
transcending all finite comprehension must be the energies of Him 
who only “ spake, and it was done ;” who only gave the command, 
and this mighty system of the universe, with all its magnificence, 
started into being! The infinite ease with which this vast fabric was 
reared, leads us irresistibly to conclude, that there are powers and 
energies in the Divine mind which have never yet been exerted, and 
which may unfold themselves to intelligent beings, in the production 
of still more astonishing and magnificent effects, during an endless 
succession of existence. ‘That man who is not impressed with a vene- 
rable and overwhelming sense of the power and majesty of Jehovah 
by such contemplations, must have a mind incapable of ardent reli- 
gious emotions, and unqualified for appreciating the grandeur of that 
Being “whose kingdom ruleth over all.” And shall such ennobling 
views be completely withheld from a Christian audience? Shall it be 
considered as a matter of mere indifference, whether their views of the 
Creator’s works be limited to the sphere of a few miles around them, 
or extended to ten thousand worlds !—whether they shall be left to 
view the operations of the Almighty throughout eternity past and to 
come, as confined to a small globe placed in the immensity of space, 
with a number of brilliant studs fixed in the arch of heaven, at a few 
miles distance ; or as extending through the boundless dimensions of 
space ’—whether they shall be left to entertain no higher idea of the 
Divine majesty, than what may be due to one of the superior orders 
of the seraphim or cherubim,—or whether they shall be directed to 
form the most august conceptions of the King eternal, immortal, and 
invisible, corresponding to the displays He has given of His glory in His 
visible works? If it be not, both reason and piety require that such 
illustrations of the Divine perfections should occasionally be exhibited 
to their view. 

In the next place, the rapid motions of the great bodies of the 


* For an account of the nebula, see ch. ii, art. Astronomy. 
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universe, no less than their magnitudes, display the infinite power of 
the Creator. 

We can acquire accurate ideas of the relative velocities of moving 
bodies only by comparing the motions with which we are familiar with 
one another, and with those which lie beyond the general range of our 
minute inspection. We can acquire a pretty accurate conception of 
the velocity of a ship, impelled by the wind—of a steam boat—of a 
race horse—of a bird darting through the air—of an arrow flying from 
a bow—and of the clouds when impelled by a stormy wind. The 
velocity of a ship is from 8 to 12 miles an hour—of a race horse, from 
20 to 30 miles—of a bird, say from 50 to 60 miles—and of the clouds, 
in a violent hurricane, from 80 to 100 miles an hour. The motion of 
a ball from a loaded cannon is incomparably swifter than any of the 
motions now stated ; but of the velocity of such a body we have a less 
accurate idea ; because, its rapidity being so great, we cannot trace it 
distinctly by the eye through its whole range from the mouth of the 
cannon to the object against which it is impelled. By experiments it 
has been found that its rate of motion is from 480 to 800 miles in an 
hour ; but it is retarded every moment by the resistance of the air and 
the attraction of the earth. This velocity, however, great as it is, 
bears no sensible proportion to the rate of motion which is found 
among the celestial orbs. That such enormous masses of matter 
should move at all is wonderful; but when we consider the amazing 
velocity with which they are impelled, we are lost in astonishment. 
The planet Jupiter, in describing his circuit round the sun, moves at 
the rate of 29,000 miles an hour. The planet Venus, one of the 
nearest and most brilliant of the celestial bodies, and about the same 
size as the earth, is found to move through the spaces of the firmament 
at the rate of '76,000 miles an hour; and the planet Mercury, with a 
velocity of no less than 150,000 miles an hour, or 1750 miles in a 
minute—a motion two hundred times swifter than that of a cannon 
ball. 

These velocities will appear still more astonishing, if we consider 
the magnitude of the bodies which are thus impelled, and the immense 
forces which are requisite to carry them along in their courses. How- 
ever rapidly a ball flies from the mouth of a cannon, it is the flight of 
a body only a few inches in diameter; but one of the bodies, whose 
motion has been just now stated, is etghty-nine thousand miles in dia- 
meter, and would comprehend within its vast circumference more than 
a thousand globes as large as the earth. Could we contemplate such 
motions from a fixed point, at the distance of only a few hundreds of 
miles from the bodies thus impelled, it would raise our admiration to 
its highest pitch—it would overwhelm all our faculties ; and, in our 
present state, would produce an impression ®f awe, and even of terror, 
beyond the power of language to express. The earth contains a mass 
of matter equal in weight to at least 2,200,000,000,000,000,000,000 / 
tons, supposing its mean density to be only about 24 times greater 
than water. To move this ponderous mass a single inch beyond its 
position, were it fixed in a quiescent state, would require a mechanical 
force almost beyond the power of numbers to express. The physical 
force of all the myriads of intelligences within the bounds of the plane- 
tary system, though their powers were far superior to those of man, 
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would be altogether inadequate to the production of such a motion. 
How much more must be the force requisite to impel it with a velocity 
one hundred and forty times swifter than a cannon ball, or 68,000 
miles an hour, the actual rate of its motion in its course round the sun ! 
But, whatever degree of mechanical power would be requisite to pro- 
duce such a stupendous effect, it would require a force one hundred 
and fifty times greater to impel the planet Jupiter in his actual course 
through the heavens! Even the planet Saturn, one of the slowest 
moving bodies of our system, a globe 900 times larger than the earth, 
is impelled through the regions of space at the rate of 22,000 miles an 
hour, carrying along with him two stupendous rings, and seven moons 
larger than ours, through his whole course round the central luminary. 
Were we placed within a thousand miles of this stupendous globe, (a 
station which superior beings may occasionally occupy,) where its 
hemisphere, encompassed by its magnificent rings, would fill the whole 
extent of our vision—the view of such a ponderous and glorious object, 
flying with such amazing velocity before us, would infinitely exceed 
every idea of grandeur we can derive from terrestrial scenes, and 
overwhelm our powers with astonishment and awe. Under such an 
emotion, we could only exclaim, ‘ GREAT AND MARVELLOUS ARE THY 
works, Lorp Gop atmicuty!” The ideas of strength and power 
implied in the impulsion of such enormous masses of matter, through 
the illimitable tracts of space, are forced upon the mind with irresistible 
energy, far surpassing what any abstract propositions or reasonings 
can convey ; and constrain us to exclaim, “ Who is a strong Lord like 
unto thee! Thy right hand is become glorious in power! The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth !” : 

If we consider the immense number of bodies thus impelled through 
the vast spaces of the universe—the rapidity with which the comets, 
when near the sun, are carried through the regions they traverse,—if 
we consider the high probability, if not absolute certainty, that the sun, 
with all his attendant planets and comets, is impelled with a still 
greater degree of velocity toward some distant region of space, or 
around some wide circumference—that all the thousands of systems 
of that nebule, to which the sun belongs, are moving in a similar 
manner—that all the nebule in the heavens are moving around some 
magnificent central body—in short, that all the suns and worlds in the 
universe are in rapid and perpetual motion, as constituent portions of 
one grand and boundless empire, of which Jehovah is the Sovereign— 
and, if we consider still farther, that all these mighty movements have 
been going on, without intermission, during the course of many centu- 
ries, and some of them, perhaps, for myriads of ages before the foun- 
dations of our world were laid—it is impossible for the human mind to 
form any adequate idea ofthe stupendous forces which are in inces- 
sant operation throughout the unlimited empire of the Almighty. To 
estimate such mechanical force, even in a single instance, completely 
baffles the mathematician’s skill, and sets the power of numbers at 
defiance. ‘ Language,” and figures, and comparisons, are “lost in 
wonders so sublime ;” and the mind, overpowered with such reflec- 
tions, is irresistibly led upward to search for the cause in that OmNI- 
POTENT Bene who upholds the pillars of the universe—the thunder 
of whose power none can comprehend. While contemplating such 
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august objects, how emphatic and impressive appears the language of 
the sacred oracles: ‘+ Canst thou, by searching, find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection? Great things doth He which 
we cannot comprehend. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the 


- glory, and the majesty; for all that is in heaven and earth is thine. 


Among the gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord, neither are 
there any works like unto thy works. ‘Thou art great, and dost won- 
drous things ; thou art God alone. Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of all things, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? ‘There is no searching of his under- 
standing. Let all the earth fear the Lord, let all the inhabitants of the 
world stand in awe of Him; for He spake, and tt was done; He com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” 

Again: the immense spaces which surround the heavenly bodies, 
and in which they perform their revolutions, tend to expand our con- 
ceptions on this subject, and to illustrate the magnificence of the Divine 
operations. In whatever point of view we contemplate the scenery of 
the heavens, an idea of grandeur irresistibly bursts upon the mind ; 
and if empty space can, in any sense, be considered as an object of 
sublimity, nothing can fill the mind with a grander idea of magnitude 
and extension than the amplitude of the scale on which planetary sys- 
tems are constructed. Around the body of the sun there is allotted a 
cubical space, 3,600 millions of miles in diameter, in which eleven 
planetary globes revolve, every one being separated from another by 
intervals of many millions of miles. ‘The space which surrounds the 
utmost limits of our system, extending in every direction to the nearest 
fixed stars, is, at least, 40,000,000,000,000 miles in diameter ; and it 
is highly probable that every star is surrounded by a space of equal, or 
even of greater extent. A body impelled with the greatest velocity which 
art can produce—a cannon ball, for instance—would require twenty 
years to pass through the space that intervenes between the earth and 
the sun, and four millions, seven hundred thousand years ere it could 
reach the nearest star. Though the stars seem to be crowded together 
in clusters, and some of them almost to touch one another, yet the 
distance between any two stars which seem to make the nearest 
approach, is such as neither words can express, nor imagination fathom. 
These immense spaces are as unfathomable, on the one hand, as the 
magnitude of the bodies which move in them, and their prodigious 
velocities, are incomprehensible on the other; and they form a part of 
those magnificent proportions according to which the fabric of univer- 
sal nature was arranged—all corresponding to the majesty of that 
infinite and incomprehensible Being, “ who measures the ocean in the 
hollow of His hand, and meteth out the heavens with a span.” How 
wonderful that bodies at such prodigious distances should exert a 
mutual influence on one another !—that the moon, at the distance of 
240,000 miles, should raise tides in the ocean, and currents in the 
atmosphere !—that the sun, at the distance of ninety-five millions of 
miles, should raise the vapors, move the ocean, direct the course of the 
winds, fructify the earth, and distribute light, and heat, and color, 
through every region of the globe; yea, that his attractive influence, 
and fructifying energy, should extend even to the planet Herschel, at 
the distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles! So that, in every 
Vor. VI.—April, 1835. 14 
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point of view in which the universe is contemplated, we perceive the 
same grand scale of operation by which the Almighty has arranged the 
provinces of His universal kingdom. 

We would now ask, in the name of all that is sacred, whether such 
magnificent manifestations of Deity ought to be considered as irrele- 
vant in the business of religion ; and whether they ought to be thrown 
completely into the shade, in the discussions which take place in reli- 
gious topics, in “ the assemblies of the saints?” If religion consists 
in the intellectual apprehension of the perfections of God, and in the 
moral effects produced by such an apprehension,—if all the rays of 
glory emitted by the luminaries of heaven, are only so many reflections 
of the grandeur of Him who dwells in light unapproachable,—if they 
have a tendency to assist the mind in forming its conceptions of that 
ineffable Being, whose uncreated glory cannot be directly contem- 
plated,—and if they are calculated to produce a sublime and awful 
impression on all created intelligences,—shall we rest contented with 
a.less glorious idea of God than His works are calculated to afford ? 
Shall we disregard the works of the Lord, and contemn “ the opera- 
tions of His hands,” and that, too, in the face of all the invitations on 
this subject, addressed to.us from heaven? For thus saith Jehovah : 
‘s Lift up your eyes on high, and behold, who hath created these things, 
who bringeth forth their host by number,—I, the Lord, who maketh all 
things, who stretcheth forth the heavens alone, and spread abroad the 
earth by Himself; all their host have I commanded.” And if, at the 
command of God, we lift up our eyes to the “ firmament of His power,” 
surely we ought to do it, not with a brute “ unconscious gaze”—not 
with the vacant stare of a savage—not as if we were still enveloped 
with the mists and prejudices of the dark ages—but as surrounded by 
that blaze of light which modern science has thrown upon the scenery 
of the sky, in order that we may contemplate with fixed attention all 
that enlightened reason, aided by the nicest observations, has ascer- 
tained respecting the magnificence of the celestial orbs. ‘To overlook 
the sublime discoveries of modern times, to despise them, or to call in 
question their reality, as some religionists have done, because they 
bring to our ears such astonishing reports of the “ eternal power” and 
majesty of Jehovah, is to act as if we were afraid lest the Deity should 
be represented as more grand and magnificent than He really is, and 
as if we would be better pleased to pay Him a less share of homage 
and adoration than is due to His name.’ 


After adducing a variety of topics to illustrate the wisdom and intel- 
ligence of the Deity, such as the arrangement, velocity, and magnitude 
of the heavenly bodies, their general relations, and adaptation to each 
other, and to their uses, he has the following very appropriate remarks 
on the variety of nature :— 


‘ As a striking evidence of Divine intelligence, we may next consider 
the immense variely which the Creator has introduced into every depart- 
ment of the material world. 

In every region on the surface of the globe an endless multiplicity 
of objects, all differing from one another in shape, color, and motion, 
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present themselves to the view of the beholder. Mountains covered 
with forests, hills clothed with verdure, spacious plains adorned with 
vineyards, orchards, and waving grain; naked rocks, abrupt precipices, 
extended vales, deep dells, meandering rivers, roaring cataracts, brooks 
and rills; lakes and gulfs, bays and promontories, seas and oceans, 
caverns and grottoes—meet the eye of the student of nature, in every 
country, with a variety which is at once beautiful and majestic. No- 
thing can exceed the variety of the vegetable kingdom, which pervades 
all climates, and almost every portion of the dry land, and of the bed 
of the ocean. The immense collections of natural history which are 
to be seen in the Museum at Paris, show that botanists are already 
acquainted with nearly fifty-six thousand different species of plants. 
(Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, July, 1822, p. 48.) And yet, it is 
probable, that these form but a very small portion of what actually 
exists, and that several hundreds of thousands of species remains to 
be explored by the industry of future ages: for by far the greater part 
of the vegetable world still remains to be surveyed by the scientific 
botanist. Of the numerous tribes of vegetable nature which flourish 
in the interior of Africa and America, in the immense islands of New 
Holland, New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, Madagascar, 
and Japan; in the vast regions of Tartary, Thibet, Siberia, and the 
Burman empire ; in the Philippines, the Moluccas, the Ladrones, the 
Carolinas, the Marquesas, the Society, the Georgian, and in thousands 
of other islands which are scattered over the Indian and Pacific oceans 
—little or nothing is known by the naturalists of Europe ; and yet itis 
a fact which admits of no dispute, that every country hitherto explored 
produces a variety of species of plants peculiar to itself; and those 
districts in Europe which have been ftequently surveyed present to 
every succeeding explorer a new field of investigation, and. reward his 
industry with new discoveries of the beauties and varieties of the vege- 
table kingdom. It has been conjectured by some naturalists, on the 
ground of a multitude of observations, that ‘there is not a square 
league of earth but what presents some one plant peculiar to itself, or, 
at least, which thrives there better, or appears more beautiful than in 
any other part of the world.” ‘This would make the number of species 
of vegetables to amount to as many millions as there are of square 
leagues on the surface of the earth. 

Now every one of these species of plants differs from another, in its 
size, structure, form, flowers, leaves, fruits, mode of propagation, color, 
medicinal virtues, nutritious qualities, internal vessels, and the odors it 
exhales. ‘They are of all sizes, from the microscopic mushroom, invi- 
sible to the naked eye, to the sturdy oak, and the cedar of Lebandn, 
and from the slender willow to the Banian tree, under whose shade 
7000 persons may find ample room to repose. A thousand different 
shades of color distinguish the different species. Every one wears its 
peculiar livery, and is distinguished by its own native hues; and many 
of their inherent beauties can be distinguished only by the help of the 
microscope. Some grow upright, others creep along in a serpentine 
form. Some flourish for ages, others wither and decay in a few 
months; some spring up in moist, others in dry soils ; some turn to- 
ward the sun, others shrink and contract when we approach to touch 
them. Not only are the different species of plants and flowers distin- 
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guished from each other by their different forms, but even the different 
individuals of the same species. In a bed of tulips or carnations, for 
example, there is scarcely a flower m which some difference may not 
be observed in its structure, size, or assemblage of colors ; nor can any 
two flowers be found in which the shape and shades are exactly simi- 
Jar. Of all the hundred thousand millions of plants, trees, herbs, and 
flowers, with which our globe is variegated, there are not perhaps two 
individuals precisely alike in every point of view in which they may be 
comemplated ; yea, there is not, perhaps, a single leaf in the forest, 
when minutely examined, that will not be found to differ in certain 
aspects from its fellows. Such is the wonderful and infinite diversity 
with which the Creator has adorned the vegetable kingdom. 

His wisdom is also evidently displayed in this vast profusion of vege- 
table nature—in adapting each plant to the soil and situation in which 
it is destined to flourish—in furnishing it with those vessels by which it 
absorbs the air and moisture on which it feeds—and in adapting it to 
the nature and necessities of animated beings. As the earth teems 
with animated existence, and as the different tribes of animals depend 
chiefly on the productions of the vegetable kingdom for their subsist- 
ence, so there is an abundance and a variety of plants adapted to the 
peculiar constitutions of every individual species. This circumstance 
demonstrates that there is a pre-contrived relation and fitness between 
the internal constitution of the animal, and the nature of the plants 
which afford it nourishment ; and shows us that the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms are the workmanship of one and the same almighty 
Being, and that, in his arrangements with regard to the one, He had in 
view the necessities of the other. 

When we direct our attention to the tribes of antmated nature, we 
behold a scene no less variegated and astonishing. Above fifty thou- 
sand species of animals have been detected and described by natural- 
ists, beside several thousands of species which the naked eye cannot 
discern, and which people the invisible regions of the waters and the 
air. And, as the greater part of the globe has never yet been tho- 
roughly explored, several hundreds, if not thousands, of species 
unknown to the scientific world may exist in the depths of the ocean, 
and in the unexplored regions of the land. All these species differ 
from one another in color, size, and shape—in the internal structure 
of their bodies—in the number of their sensitive organs, limbs, feet, 
joints, claws, wings, and fins—in their dispositions, faculties, move- 
ments, and modes of subsistence. They are of all sizes, from the mite 
and the gnat up to the elephant and the whale ; and from the mite 
downward to those invisible animalcule, a hundred thousand of which 
would not equal a grain of sand. Some fly through the atmosphere, 
some glide through the waters, others traverse the solid land. Some 
walk on two, some on four, some on twenty, and some on a hundred 
feet. Some have eyes furnished with two, some with eight, some with 
a hundred, and some with eight thousand distinct transparent globes, 
for the purpose of vision.* 


* The eyes of beetles, silk-worms, flies, and several other kinds of insects, are 
among the most curious and wonderful productions of the God of nature. On 
the head of a fly are two large protuberances, one on each side ; these constitute 
jts organs of vision. The whole surface of these protuberances is covered with 
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Our astonishment at the variety which appears in the animal king- 
dom is still farther increased when we consider not only the diversities 
which are apparent in their external aspect, but also in their internal 
structure and organization. When we reflect on the thousands of 
movements, adjustments, adaptations, and compensations, which are 
requisite in order to the construction of an animal system, for enabling 
it to perform its intended functions ; when we consider that every spe- 
cies of animals has a system of organization peculiar to itself, consist- 
ing of bones, joints, blood vessels, and muscular motions, differing in 
a variety of respects from those of any other species, and exactly 
adapted to its various necessities and modes of existence ; and when 
we consider still farther the incomprehensibly delicate contrivances, 
and exquisite borings, polishings, claspings, and adaptations, which 
enter into the organization of an animated being ten thousand times 
less than a mite ; and that the different species of these animals are 
likewise all differently organized from one another—we cannot but be 
struck with reverence and astonishment at the intelligence of that in- 
comprehensible Being who arranged the organs of all the tribes of 
animated nature, who “ breathed into them the breath of life,” and who 
continually upholds them in all their movements! 

Could we descend into the subterraneous apartments of the globe, 
and penetrate into those unknown recesses which lie toward its centre, 
we should doubtless behold a variegated scene of wonders, even in 
those dark and impenetrable regions. But all the labor and industry 
of man have not hitherto enabled him to penetrate farther into the 
bowels of the earth than the six thousandth part of its diameter ; so that 
we must remain for ever ignorant of the immense caverns and masses 
of matter that may exist, and of the processes that may be going on 
about its central regions. In those regions, however, near the surface, 
which lie within the sphere of human inspection, we perceive a variety 
analogous to that which is displayed in the other departments of nature. 
Here we find substances of various kinds formed into strata or layers 
of different depths—earths, sand, gravel, marl, clay, sand-stone, free- 


a multitude of small hemispheres, placed with the utmost regularity in rows, 
crossing each other in a kind of lattice work. These little hemispheres have 
each of them a minute transparent convex lens in the middle, each of which has 
a distinct branch of the optic nerve ministering to it ; so that the different lenses 
may be considered as so many distinct eyes. Mr. Leeuwenhoek counted 6236 
in the two eyes of a silk-worm, when in its fly state; 3180 in cach eye of the 
beetle ; and 8000 in the two eyes of a common fly. Mr. Hook reckoned 14,000 
in the eyes of a drone fly; and, in one of the eyes of a dragon fly, there have 
been reckoned 13,500 of these lenses, and, consequently, in both eyes 27,000, 
every one of which is capable of forming a distinct image of any object, in the 
same manner as a common convex glass; so that there are 27,000 images formed 
on the retina of this little animal. Mr. Leeuwenhoek having prepared the eye 
of a fly for the purpose, placed it a little farther from his microscope than when 

he would examine an object, so as to leave a proper local distance between it and 
the lens of his microscope; and then looked through both, in the manner of a 
telescope, at the steeple of the church, which was 299 feet high, and 750 feet 

distant, and could plainly see through every little lens, the whole steeple inverted, 

though not larger than the point of a fine needle: and then, directing it to a 

neighboring house, saw through many of these little hemispheres, not only the 

front of the house, but also the doors and windows, and could discern distinctly 

whether the windows were open or shut. Such an exquisite piece of Divine 

mechanism transcends all human comprehension, 
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stone, marble, lime-stone, fossils, coals, peat, and similar materials. 
In these strata are found metals and minerals of various descriptions— 
salt, nitrate of potash, ammonia, sulphur, bitumen, platina, gold, silver, 
mercury, iron, lead, tin, copper, zinc, nickel, manganeze, cobalt, anti- 
mony, the diamond, rubies, sapphires, jaspers, emeralds, and a count- 
less variety of other substances, of incalculable benefit to mankind. 
Some of these substances are so essentially requisite for the comfort 
of man, that, without them, he would soon degenerate into the savage 
state, and be deprived of all those arts which extend his knowledge, 
and which cheer and embellish the abodes of civilized life. 

If we turn our eyes upward to the regions ef the atmosphere, we 
may also behold a spectacle of variegated magnifieence. Sometimes 
the sky is covered with sable clouds, or obscured with mists ; at other 
times it is tinged with a variety of hues, by the rays of the rising or 
the setting sun. Sometimes it presents a pure azure, at other times it 
is diversified with strata of dappled clouds. At one time we behold 
the rainbow rearing its majestic arch, adorned with all the colors of 
light; at another, the aurora borealis illuminating the sky with its fan- 
tastic corruscations. At one time we behold the fiery meteor sweep- 
ing through the air ; at another, we perceive the forked lightning darting 
from the clouds, and hear the thunders rolling through the sky. Some- 
times the vault of heaven appears like a boundless desert, and at other 
times adorned with an innumerable host of stars, and with the meow 
“ walking in brightness.” In short, whether we direct our view to the 
vegetable or the animal tribes, to the atmosphere, the ocean, the moun- 
tains, the plains, or the subterranean recesses of the globe, we behold 
a scene of beauty, order, and variely, which astonishes and enraptures 
the contemplative mind, and constrains us to join in the devout excla- 
mations of the psalmist, “ How manifold are thy works, O Lord! In 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches ; so is 
the great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping, innumerable, both 
small and great beasts.” 

This countless variety of objects which appears throughout every 
department of our sublunary system, not only displays the depths of 

ivine wisdom, but also presents us with a faint idea of the infinity 
of the Creator, and of the immense multiplicity of ideas and conceptions 
which must have existed in the Eternal Mind, when the fabric of our 
globe, and its numerous tribes of inhabitants, were arranged and brought 
ito existence. And, if every other world which floats in the immen- 
sity of space be diversified with a similar variety of existence, altoge- 
ther different from ours, (as we have reason to believe, from the variety 
we already perceive, and from the boundless plans and conceptions of 
the Creator,) the human mind is lost and confounded when it attempts 
to form an idea of those endlessly diversified plans, conceptions, and 
views, which must have existed during an eternity past in the Divine 
mind. When we would attempt to enter into the conception of so vast 
and varied operations, we feel our own littleness, and the narrow limits 
of our feeble powers, and can only exclaim, with the Apostle Paul, 
««O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are His counsels, and His ways of creation and pro- 
vidence past finding out !”’ 
This characteristic of variety, which is stamped on all the works of 
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Omnipotence, is, doubtless, intended to gratify the principle of curio- 
sity, and the love of novelty, which are implanted in the human breast ; 
and thus to excite rational beings to the study and investigation of the 
works of the Creator, that therein they may behold the glory of the 
Divine character, and be stimulated to the exercise of love, admiration, 
and reverence. For as the records of revelation, and the dispensations 
of Providence, display to us the various aspects of the moral character 
of Deity, so the diversified phenomena, and the multiplicity of objects 
and operations which the scenery of nature exhibits, present to us a 
specimen of the ideas, as it were, of the Eternal Mind, in so far as they 
can be adumbrated by material objects, and exhibited to mortals, 
through the medium of corporeal organs. 

To convey an adequate conception of the number of these ideas, as 
exhibited on the globe in which we live, would baffle the arithmetician’s 
skill, and set his numbers at defiance. We may, however, assist our 
conceptions a little, by confining our attention to one department of 
nature ; for example, the aNiMaL kiINGDom. The number of the dif- 
ferent species of animals, taking into account those which are hitherto 
undiscovered, and those which are invisible to the naked eye, cannot 
be estimated at less than 300,000. In a human body there are reck- 
oned about 446 muscles, in each of which, according to anatomists, 
there are, at least, 10 several intentions or due qualifications to be ob- 
served—its proper figure, its just magnitude, the right disposition of its 
several ends, upper and lower, the position of the whole, the insertion 
of its proper nerves, veins, arteries, &c, so that in the muscular system 
alone there are 4,460 several ends or aims to be attended to. The 
bones are reckoned to be in number about 245, and the distinct scopes 
or intentions of each of these are above 40; in all, about 9,800; so 
that the system of bones and muscles alone, without taking any other 
parts into consideration, amounts to above 14,000 different imtentions 
or adaptations. If now, we suppose, that all the species of animals 
above stated are differently constructed, and taken one with another 
contain, at an average, a system of bones and muscles as numerous 
as in the human body, the number of species must be multiplied by 
the number of different aims or adaptations, and the product. will 
amount to 4,200,000,000. If we were next to attend to the many 
thousands of blood vessels in an animal body, and the numerous liga- 
ments, membranes, humors, and fluids of various descriptions—the 
skin, with its millions of pores, and every other part of an organical 
system, with the aims and intentions of each, we should have another 
sum of many hundreds of millions to be multiplied by the former pro- 
duct, in order to express the diversified ideas which enter into the con- 
struction of the animal world. And, if we still farther consider, that 
of the hundreds of millions of individuals belonging to each species, 
no two individuals exactly resemble each other—that all the myriads 
of vegetables with which the earth is covered are distinguished from 
each other by some one characteristic or another—and that every grain 
of sand contained in the mountains, and in the bed of the ocean, as 
shown by the microscope, discovers a different form and configuration 
from another—we are here presented with an image of the infinity of 
the conceptions of Him, in whose incomprehensible mind they all 
existed, during countless ages, before the universe was formed. 
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To overlook this amazing scene of Divine intelligence, or to con- 
sider it as beneath our notice, as some have done—if it be not the 
characteristic of impiety, is at least the mark of a weak and indiscri- 
minating mind. The man who disregards the visible displays of infi- 
nite wisdom, or who neglects to investigate them when opportunity 
offers, acts as if he considered himself already possessed of a sufficient 
portion of intelligence, and stood in no need of sensible assistances to 
direct his conceptions of the Creator. Pride, and false conceptions of 
the nature and design of true religion, frequently lie at the foundation 
of all that indifference and neglect with which the visible works of God 
are treated, by those who make pretensions to a high degree of spi- 
ritual attainments. The truly pious man will trace, with wonder and 
delight, the footsteps of his Father and his God, wherever they appear 
in the variegated scene of creation around him, and will be filled with 
sorrow and contrition of heart, that, amid his excursions and solitary 
walks, he has so often disregarded the “ works of the Lord, and the 
operation of His hands.” 

In fine, the variety which appears on the face of nature, not only 
enlarges our conceptions of infinite wisdom, but is also the foundation 
of all our discriminations and judgments as rational beings, and is of 
the most essential utility in the affairs of human society. Such is the 
variety of which the features of the human countenance are suscepti- 
ble, that it is probable that no two individuals of all the millions of the 
race of Adam, that have existed since the beginning of time, would be 
found to resemble each other. We know no two human beings pre- 
sently existing, however similar to each other, but may be distinguished 
either by their stature, their forms, or the features of their faces ; and 
on the ground of this dissimilarity, the various wheels of the machine 
of society move onward without clashing or confusion. Had it been 
otherwise—had the faces of men, and their organs of speech, been cast 
exactly in the same mould, as would have been the case had the world 
been framed, according to the Epicurean system, by blind chance 
directing a concourse of atoms, it might have been as difficult to dis- 
tinguish one human countenance from another, as to distinguish the 
eggs laid by the same hen, or the drops of water which trickle from the 
same orifice ; and, consequently, society would have been thrown into 
a state of universal anarchy and confusion. Friends would not have 
been distinguished from enemies, villains from the good and honest, 
fathers from sons, the culprit from the innocent person, nor the branches 
of the same family from one another. And what a scene of perpetual 
confusion and disturbance would thus have been created! Frauds, 
thefts, robberies, murders, assassinations, forgeries, and injustice of all 
kinds, might have been daily committed without the least possibility 
of detection. . Nay, were even the variety of tones in the human voice, 
peculiar to each person, to cease, and the hand writing of all men to 
become perfectly uniform, a multitude of distressing deceptions and 
perplexities would be produced in the domestic, civil, and commercial 
transactions of mankind. But the all-wise and beneficent Creator has 
prevented all such evils and inconveniencies, by the character of vartety 
which He has impressed on the human species, and on all His works. 
By the peculiar features of his countenance every man may be distin- 
guished in the light; by the tones of his voice he may be recognized 
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in the dark, or when he is separated from his fellows by an impene- 
trable partition; and his hand writing can attest his existence and indi- 
viduality, when continents and oceans interpose between him and his 
relations, and be a witness of his sentiments and purposes to future 
generations.’ 


Like the industrious bee, which gathers its honey from every open- 
ing flower, Mr. Dick ranges through the whole field of human science, 
explores, so far as the lights of knowledge will conduct him, every 
part of the creation of God, to illustrate his subject, and to confirm 
the Christian in the devout sentiment, that all these things are 


‘ but the varied God.’ 


It cannot be expected, however, that we should follow him in this 
short review through his entire circuit of natural and civil history, 
geography, astronomy, geology, natural philosophy, and chemistry, 
from each of which he deduces arguments from the undoubted facts 
which are developed by these several branches of science in favor of 
his general theme. We cannot withhold, however, from our readers 
the following instructive reflections on the study of the works of the 
Almighty as they are seen in the volume of natural history :— 


‘Thus it appears, that the universe extends to infinity on either 
hand ; and that wherever matter exists, from the ponderous globes of 
heaven down to the invisible atom, there the almighty Creator has pre- 
pared habitations for countless orders of existence, from the seraph to 
the animalculz, in order to demonstrate His boundless beneficence, 
and the infinite variety of modes by which He can diffuse happiness 
through the universal system. 


‘* How sweet to muse upon His skill display’d! 
Infinite skill! in all that He has made; 
To trace in nature’s most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power Divine ; 
Contrivance exquisite, express’d with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
The shapely limb and lubricated joint, 
Within the small dimensions of a point ; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 
His mighty work who speaks, and it is done, 
Th’ invisible in things scarce seen reveal’d ; 
To whom an atom is an ample field."—Cowper’s Retirement. 


With regard to the religious tendency of the study of natural history, 
it may be remarked, that, as all the objects which it embraces are the 
workmanship of God, the delineations and descriptions of the natural 
historian must be considered as “ the history of the operations of the 
Creator ;” or, in other words, so far as the science extends, “ the his- 
tory of the Creator himself:” for the marks of His incessant agency, 
His power, wisdom, and beneficence are impressed on every object, 
however minute, throughout the three kingdoms of nature, and through- 
out every region of earth, air, and sky. As the Deity is invisible to 
mortal eyes, and cannot be directly contemplated by finite minds, 
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without some material medium of communication, there are but two 
mediums with which we are acquainted by which we can attain a know- 
ledge of His nature and perfections. These are either the facts which 
have occurred in the course of His providential dispensations toward 
our race since the commencement of time, and the moral truths con- 
nected with them—or the facts which are displayed in the economy of 
nature. ‘The first class of facts is recorded in the sacred history, and 
in the annals of nations ; the second class is exhibited in the diversified 
objects and motions which appear throughout the system of the visible 
universe. ‘The one may be termed the moral history, and the other 
the natural history of the operations of the Creator. It is obviously 
incumbent on every rational being to contemplate the Creator through 
both these mediums ; for each of them conveys its distinct and pecu- 
liar revelations ; and, consequently, our perception of Deity through 
the one medium does not supersede the necessity of our contemplating 
Him through the other. While, therefore, it is our duty to contemplate 
the perfections, the providence, and the agency of God, as displayed 
in the Scripture revelation, it is also incumbent upon us to trace His 
attributes in the system of nature, in order that we may be enabled to 
contemplate the eternal Jehovah in every variety of aspect, in which 
He has been pleased to exhibit himself, in the universe He has formed. 

The visible creation may be considered as a permanent and sensible 
manifestation of Deity, intended every moment to present to our view 
the unceasing energies of Him “ in whom we live and move.” And 
if the train of our thoughts were directed in its proper channel, we 
would perceive God in every object and in every movement: we would 
behold Him operating in the whirlwind, and in the storm ; in the sub- 
terraneous cavern, and in the depths of the ocean; in the gentle rain, 
and the refreshing breeze ; in the rainbow, the fiery meteor, and the 
lightning’s flash; in the splendors of the sun, and the majestic move- 
ments of the heavens ; in the frisking of the lambs, the songs of birds, 
and the buzz of insects; in the circulation of our blood, the move- 
ments of our joints, the motion of our eyeballs, and in the rays of Jight 
which are continually darting from surrounding objects for the pur- 
poses of vision. For these, and ten thousand other agencies in the 
systems of nature, are nothing else but the voice of Deity, proclaiming 
to the sons of men in silent, but emphatic language, “ Stand still, and 
consider the wonderful works of God!” 

If, then, it be admitted, that the study of nature is the study of the 
Creator—to overlook the grand and beautiful scenery with which we 
are surrounded, or to undervalue any thing which Infinite Wisdom has 
formed, is to overlook and contemn the Creator Himself. Whatever 
God has thought proper to create, and to present: to our view in the 
visible world, it becomes man to study and contemplate, that from 
thence he may derive motives to excite him to the exercise of reverence 
and adoration, of gratitude and praise. In so far as any individual is 
unacquainted with the various facts of the history of nature, in so far 
does he remain ignorant of the manifestations of Deity ; for every ob- 
ject on the theatre of the universe exhibits His character and designs 
in a different point of view. He who sees God only as He displays 
Himself in His operations on the earth, but has never contemplated the 
firmament with the eye of reason, must be unacquainted with those 
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amazing energies of eternal power which are displayed in the stupen- 
dous fabric and movements of the orbs of heaven. He who sees God 
only in the general appearances of nature, but neglects to penetrate 
into His minute operations, must remain ignorant of those astonishing 
manifestations of Divine wisdom and skill which appear in the contri- 
vances, adaptations, and functions of the animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms. For the more we know of the work, the more accurate and 
comprehensive will be our views of the Intelligence by whom it was 
designed ; and the farther we carry our investigations of the works of 
God, the more admirable and astonishing will His plans and perfec- 
tions appear. 

In short, a devout contemplation of the works of nature tends to 
ennoble the human soul, and to dignify and exalt the affections. It 
inspires the mind with a relish of the beauty, the harmony, and order 
which subsist in the universe around us; it elevates the soul to the 
love and admiration of that Being who is the author of our comforts, 
and of all that is sublime and beneficent in creation, and excites us to 
join with all holy beings in the chorus of praise to the God and Father 
of all. For they 


*¢ Whom nature’s works can charm, with God Himself 
Hold converse, grow familiar day by day 
With His conceptions, act upon His plan, 
And form to His the relish of their souls.” 


The man who surveys the vast field of nature, with the eye of reason 
and devotion, will not only gain a more comprehensive view of that 
illimitable power which organized the universe, but will find his sources 
of enjoyment continually increased, and will feel an ardent. desire 
after that glorious world, where the veil which now hides from our 
sight some of the grandest manifestations of Deity will be withdrawn, 
and the wonders of Omnipotence be displayed in all their splendor and 
perfection. 

In conformity with these sentiments, we find the inspired writers, in 
numerous instances, calling our attention to the wonders of creating 
power and wisdom. Inone of the first speeches in which the Almighty 
is introduced as addressing the sons of men, and the longest one in 
the Bible, (Job, chap. xxxviii, xxxix, xl, xli,) our attention is exclu- 
sively directed to the subjects of natural history ;—the whole address 
having a reference to the economy of Divine wisdom in the arrange- 
ment of the world at its first creation—the wonders of the ocean, and 
of light and darkness—the phenomena of thunder and lightning, rain, 
hail, snow, frost, and other meteors in the atmosphere—the intellectual 
faculties of man, and the economy and instincts of quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and other tribes of animated existence. Indeed, the greater 
part of the sublime descriptions contained in the book of Job has a 
direct reference to the agency of God in the material creation, and to 
the course of His providence in relation to the different characters of 
men; and the reasonings of the different speakers in that sacred 
drama. proceed on the supposition that their auditors: were intimately 
acquainted with the varied appearances of nature, and their tendency 
to exiibit the character and perfections of the omnipotent Creator. 
We find the psalmist, in the 104th Psalm, employed in a devout de- 
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scription of similar objects, from the contemplation of which his mind 
is raised to adoring views of their almighty Author; and, from the 
whole of his survey, he deduces the following conclusions :—‘* How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord! Jn wisdom thou hast made them 
all! The earth is full of thy riches; so is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever ; the Lord shall rejoice in 
all His works.* I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live; I will 
sing praises to my God while I have my being.” 

But, in order to enter into the spirit of such sublime reflections, we 
must not content ourselves with a superficial and cursory view of the 
objects and operations of nature; we must not think it sufficient to 
acquiesce in such vague propositions as these—* The glory of God is 
seen in every blade of grass, and every drop of water; all nature is 
full of wonders, from the dust of the earth to the stars of the firma- 
ment.” We must study the works of creation with ardor, survey them 
with minute attention, and endeavor to acquire a specific and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Creator’s designs. We must endeavor to 
acquire a knowledge of the particular modes, circumstances, contex- 
ture, configurations, adaptations, structure, functions, and relations of 
those objects in which benevolence and design conspicuously appear— 
in the animal and the vegetable world, in the ocean, the atmosphere, 
and the heavens—that the mind may be enabled to draw the conclu- 
sion with full conviction and intelligence, “ In wisdom thou hast made 
them all.” The pointed interrogatories which Jehovah addressed to 
Job, evidently imply that Job had previously acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the works of nature. It seems to be taken for 
grante, as a matter of course, that he made himself acquainted with 
the general range of facts in the visible creation; and the intention of 
the several questions presented to his consideration evidently was to 
impress him with a sense of his own impotency, and to lead him to the 
investigation of the wonders of creating power which he had formerly 
overlooked. The conclusion which the psalmist draws respecting the 
wisdom displayed throughout all the works of God, plainly intimates 
that he had made the different parts of nature the subject of minute 
examination, and of deep reflection; otherwise he could not have 
rationally deduced his conclusion, or felt those emotions which filled 
his mind with the pious rapture so beautifully expressed in that hymn 
of praise to the Creator of the world. 

We have therefore reason to believe, from these and other instances, 
that pious men, “in the days of old,” were much more accustomed 
than modern Christians to contemplate and admire the visible works 


* The glory of the Lord, in this passage, denotes the display of His perfections 
in the material universe; and the declaration of the inspired writer plainly inti 
mates that this display will continue for ever, and will remain as an object of 
unceasing contemplation to all intelligences, and as an eternal monument of 
His power and wisdom. For although the earth and the aerial heavens will be 
changed at the close of that dispensation of Providence which respects our world, 
yet the general frame of the universe, in its other parts, will remain substantiaily 
the same ; and not only so, but will in all probability be perpetually increasing 
in magnitude and grandeur. And the change which will be affected in respect 
to the terraqueous globe and its appendages will be such, that Jehovah will have 
reason to ‘‘ rejoice” in this, as well as in all His other works. 
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of the Lord; and it is surely much to be regretted, that we who enjoy 
so many superior means of information, and who have access to the 
brilliant discoveries of later and more enlightened times, should mani- 
fest so much disregard to “ the works of Jehovah and the operations 
of His hands.” To enable the common mass of Christians to enter 
into the spirit of this delightful study and Christian duty should, there- 
fore, be one object of those periodical and other religious works which 
are put into their hands; so that they may be enabled, with vigor and 
intelligence, to form the pious resolution of Asaph, “I will meditate 
on all thy works, O Lord! and talk of thy doings.” “I will utter 
abundantly the memory of thy great goodness, and tell of thy won- 
drous works.” ’ 


We conclude our extracts with some of the author’s remarks on 
‘the relation which the inventions of human art bear to the objects 
of religion ?°— 


‘In this chapter, I shall briefly notice a few philosophical and me- 
chanical inventions which have an obvious bearing on religion, and on 
the general propagation of Christianity among the nations. 

The first, and perhaps the most important of the inventions to which 
I allude, is the ant or PRinTING. This art appears to have been 
invented (at least in Europe) about the year 1430, by one Laurentius, 
or Lawrence Kostor, a native of Haerlem, a town in Holland. As he 
was walking in a wood near the city, he began to cut some letters upon 
the rind of a beach tree, which, for the sake of gratifying his fancy, 
being impressed on paper, he printed one or two lines as a specimen 
for his grandchildren to follow. This having succeeded, he meditated 
greater things ; and first of all, invented a more glutinous writing ink, 
because he found the common ink sunk and spread ; and thus formed 
whole pages of wood, with letters cut upon them.* By the gradual 
improvement of this art, and its application to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, a new era was formed in the annals of the human race, and in 
the progress of science, religion, and morals. To it we are chiefly 
indebted for our deliverance from ignorance and error, and for most of 


* I am aware that the honor of this invention has been claimed by other cities 
beside Haerlem, particularly by Strasburg, and Mentz, a city of Germany; and 
by other individuals beside Laurentius, chiefly by one Fust, commonly called Dr. 
Faustus; by Schoeffer, and by Guttenberg. It appears that the art, with many 
of its implements, was stolen from Laurentius by one of his servants, whom he 
had bound by an oath to secrecy, who fled to Mentz, and first commenced the 
process of printing in that city. Here the art was improved by Fust and Schoef- 
fer, by their invention of metallic instead of wooden types, which were first used. 
When Fust was in Paris, disposing of some Bibles he had printed, at the low 
price (as was then thought) of sixty crowns, the number, and the uniformity of 
the copies he possessed, created universal agitation and astonishment. Informa- 
tions were given to the police against him as a magician, his lodgings were 
searched, and a great number of copies being found, they were seized. ‘The red 
ink with which they were embellished was said to be his blood: it was seriously 
adjudged that he was in league with the devil; and if he had not fled from the 
city, most probably he would have shared the fate of those. whom ignorant and 
superstitious judges, at that time, condemned for witchcraft! From this circum. 
stance, let us learn to beware how we view the inventions of genius, and how 
we treat those whose ingenious contrivances may afterward be the means of 
enlightening and meliorating mankind. 
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those scientific discoveries and improvements in the arts which distin 
guish the period in which we live. Without its aid the reformation 
from popery could scarcely have been achieved ; for, had the books of 
Luther, one of the first reformers, been multiplied by the slow process 
of hand writing and copying, they could never have been diffused to 
any extent; and the influence of bribery and of power might have been 
sufficient to have arrested their progress, or even to have erased their 
existence. But, being poured forth from the press in thousands at a 
time, they spread over the nations of Europe like an inundation, and 
with a rapidity which neither the authority of princes, nor the schemes 
of priests and cardinals, nor the bulls of popes, could counteract or 
suspend. ‘T’o this noble invention it is owing that copies of the Bible 
have been multiplied to the extent of many millions—that ten thou- 
sands of them are to be found in every Protestant country—and that 
the poorest individual, who expresses a desire for it, may be furnished 
with the “ word of life,” which will guide him to a blessed immor- 
tality. That Divine light which is destined to illuminate every region 
of the globe, and to sanctify and ref@rm men of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and tongues, is accelerated in its movements, and directed in 
its course through the nations, by the invention of the art of printing ; 
and ere long it will distribute among the inhabitants of every land the 
‘“‘ law and the testimony of the Most High,” to guide their steps to the 
regions of eternal bliss. In short, there is not a more powerful engine 
in the hands of Providence for diffusing the knowledge of the nature 
and will of the Deity, and for accomplishing the grand objects of reve- 
lation, than the art of multiplying books, and of conveying intelligence 
through the medium of the press. Were no such art in existence, we 
cannot conceive how an extensive and universal propagation of the 
doctrines of revelation could be effected, unless after the lapse of an 
indefinite number of ages. But, with the assistance of this invention, 
in its present improved state, the island of Great Britain alone, within 
less than a hundred years, could furnish a copy of the Scriptures to 
every inhabitant of the world, and would defray the expense of such 
an undertaking,.with much more ease, and with a smaller sum, than 
were necessary to furnish the political warfare in which we were lately 
engaged. 

‘These considerations teach us, that the ingenious inventions of the 
human mind are under the direction and control of the Governor of 
tne world—are intimately connected with the accomplishment of the 
plan of His providence—and have a tendency, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to promote over every region of the earth the progress and 
extension of the kingdom of the Redeemer. They also show us from 
what. small beginnings the most magnificent operations of the Divine 
economy may derive their origin. Who could have imagined that the 
simple circumstance of a person amusing himself by cutting a few let- 
ters on the bark of a tree, and impressing them on paper, was inti- 
mately connected with the mental illumination of mankind ; and that 
the art which sprung from this casual process was destined to be the 
principal means of illuminating the nations, and of conveying to the 
ends of the earth “ the salvation of our God?” But, “* He who rules 
in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth,” and 
who sees “the end from the beginning,” overrules the most minute 
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movement of all His creatures, in subserviency to His ultimate de- 
signs, and shows Himself in this respect to be “ wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working.” ; 

Tue Mariner’s Compass.—Another invention which has an intt- 
mate relation to religion is the Art of Navigation, and the invention 
of the Mariner’s Compass. Navigation is the art of conducting a ship 
through the sea from one port to another. This art was partly known 
and practised in the early ages of antiquity by the Phenicians, the Car-_ 
thaginians, the Egyptians, the Romans, and other nations of Europe 
and Asia. But they had no guide to direct them in their voyages, 
except the sun in the day time, and the stars by night. When the sky 
was overcast with clouds they were thrown into alarms, and durst not 
venture to any great distance from the coast, lest they should be car- 
ried forward in a course opposite to that which they intended, or be 
driven against hidden rocks or unknown shores. ‘The danger and dif- 
ficulty of the navigation of the ancients on this account may be learned 
from the deliberations, the great preparations, and the alarms of Ho- 
mer’s heroes, when they were about to cross the Egean Sea, an extent 
of not more than one hundred and fifty miles ; and the expedition of the 
Argonauts under Jason, across the sea of Marmora and the Euxine, 
to the island of Colchis, a distance of only four or five hundred miles, 
was viewed es a most wonderful exploit at which even the gods them- 
selves were said to be amazed. The same thing appears from the 
narration we have in the Acts of the Apostles of Paul’s voyage from 
Cesarea to Rome. ‘ When,” says Luke, “neither sun nor stars in 
many days appeared, and no small tempests lay on us, all hope that 
we should be saved was then taken away.” Being deprived of these 
guides, they were tossed about in the Mediterranean, not knowing 
whether they were carried to north, south, east, or west. So that the 
voyages of antiquity consisted chiefly in creeping along the coast, and 
seldom venturing beyond sight of land. They could not therefore 
extend their excursions by sea to distant continents and nations; and 
hence the greater portion of the terraqueous globe and its inhabitants 
were to them altogether unknown. It was not before the invention of 
the mariner’s compass that distant voyages could be undertaken, that 
extensive oceans could be traversed, and an intercourse carried on 
between remote continents and the islands of the ocean. 

It is somewhat uncertain at what precise period this noble discovery 
was made ; but it appears pretty evident that the mariner’s compass 
was not commonly used in navigation before the year 1420, or only a 
few years before the invention of printing.* The loadstone in all ages 
was known to have the property of attracting iron; but its tendency to 
point toward the north and south seems to have been unnoticed till the 


* The invention of the compass is usually ascribed to Falvio Gioia, of Amalfi, 
in Campania, about the year 1302; and the Italians are strenuous in supporting 
this claim. Others affirm that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, having made a jour. 
ney to China, brought back the invention with him in 1260. The French also 
lay claim to the honor of this invention, from the circumstance that all nations 
distinguish the north point of the card by a fleur de lis ; and, with equal reason, 
the English have laid claim to the same honor, from the name compass, by which 
most nations have agreed to distinguish it. But, whoever were the inventors, 
or at whatever period this instrumeut was first constructed, it does not appear 
that it was brought into general use before the period mentioned in the text, 
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beginning of the twelfth century. About that time some curious per- 
sons seem to have amused themselves by making to swim, in a basin 
of water, a loadstone suspended on a piece of cork; and to have 
remarked, that, when left at liberty, one of its extremities pointed to 
the north. They had also remarked, that, when a piece of iron is 
rubbed against the loadstone, it acquires also the property of turning 
toward the north, and of attracting needles and filings of iron. From 
one experiment to another, they proceeded to lay a needle, touched 
with the magnet, oa two small bits of straw floating on the water, and 
to observe that the needle invariably turned its point toward the north. 
The first use they seem to have made of these experiments was to 
impose upon simple people by the appearance of magic. For example, 
a hollow swan, or the figure of a mermaid, was made to swim in a 
basin of.water, and to follow a knife with a bit of bread upon its point 
which had been previously rubbed on the loadstone. The experi- 
menter convinced them of his power, by commanding, in this way, a 
needle laid on the surface of the water, to turn its point from the north 
to the east, or in any other direction. But some genuises, of more 
sublime and reflective powers of mind, seizing upon these hints, at last 
applied these experiments to the wants of navigation, and constructed 
an instrument, by the help of which the mariner can now direct his 
course to distant lands through the vast and pathless ocean. 

In consequence of the discovery of this instrument, the coasts of 
almost every land on the surface of the globe have been explored, and 
a regular intercourse opened up between the remotest regions of the 
earth. Without the help of this noble invention, America, in all pro- 
bability, would never have been discovered by the eastern nations— 
the vast continent of New-Holland—the numerous and interesting 
islands in the Indian and Pacific oceans—the isles of Japan, and other 
immense territories inhabited by human beings, would have remained 
as much unknown and unexplored as if they had never existed. And 
as the nations of Europe, and the western parts of Asia, were the sole 
depositaries of the records of revelation, they could never have con- 
veyed the blessings of salvation to remote countries, and to unknown 
tribes of mankind, of whose existence they were entirely ignorant. 
Even although the whole terraqueous globe had been sketched out 
before them, in all its aspects and bearings, and ramifications of islands, 
continents, seas, and oceans, and the moral and political state of every 
tribe of its inhabitants displayed to view—without a guide to direct 
their course through the billows of the ocean, they could have afforded 
no light and no relief to cheer the distant nations “ who sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death.” Though the art of printing had been 
invented; though millions of Bibles were now prepared adequate to 
the supply of all the “ kindreds of the heathen”—though ships in abun- 
dance were equipped for the enterprise, and thousands of missionaries 
ready to embark, and to devote their lives to the instruction of the 
pagan world—all would be of no avail—and the “ salvation of God” 
could never be proclaimed to the ends of the world, unless they had a 
mariner’s compass to guide their course through the trackless ocean. 

In this invention, then, we behold a proof of the agency of Divine 
Providence in directing the efforts.of human genius to subserve the 
most important designs, and contemplate a striking specimen of the 
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* manifold wisdom of God.” When the pious and contemplative 
Israelite reflected on the declaration of the prophets, that “the glory 
wf Jehovah would be revealed, and that all flesh would see it together,” 
from the state of the arts which then existed he must have felt many 
difficulties in forming a conception of the manner in which such pre- 
dictions could be realized. ‘The great and wide sea,” now termed 
the Mediterranean, formed the boundary of his view, beyond which he 
was unable to penetrate. Of the continents, and “ the isles afar off,” 
and of the far more spacious oceans that lay between, he had no 
knowledge ; and how “ the ends of the earth” were to be reached, he 
could form no conception ; and, in the midst of his perplexing thoughts, 
he could find no satisfaction only in the firm belief that * with God all 
things are possible.” But now we are enabled not only to contem- 
plate the grand designs of the Divine economy, but the principal means 
by which they shall all in due time be accomplished, in consequence 
of the progress of science and art, and of their consecration to the 
rearing and extension of the Christian Church. 

The two inventions to which I have now adverted may, perhaps, be 
considered as among the most striking instances of the connection of 
human art with the objects of religion. But there are many other in- 
ventions which, at first view, do not appear to bear so near a relation 
to the progress of Christianity, and yet have an ultimate reference to 
some of its grand and interesting objects. 

Tue TeLescore.—We might be apt to think, on a slight view of 
the matter, that there can be no immediate relation between the grind- 
ing and polishing of an optic glass, and fitting two or more of them in 
a tube—and the enlargement of our views of the operation of the 
Eternal Mind. Yet the connection between these two objects, and 
the dependence of the latter upon the former, can be fairly demon- 
strated. The son of a spectacle-maker of Middleburg, in Holland, 
happening to amuse himself in his father’s shop, by holding two glasses 
between his finger and his thumb, and varying their distance, perceived 
the weather-cock of the church spire opposite to him, much larger than 
ordinary, and apparently much nearer, and turned upside down. This 
new wonder exercised the amazement of the father: he adjusted two 
glasses on a board, rendering them movable at pleasure; and thus 
formed the first rude imitation of a perspective glass, by which distant 
objects are brought near to view. Galileo, a philosopher of Tuscany, 
hearing of the invention, set his mind to work in order to bring it to 
perfection. He fixed his glasses at the end of long organ pipes, and 
constructed a telescope, which he soon directed to different parts of the 
surrounding heavens. He discovered four moons revolving around 
the planet Jupiter—spots on the surface of the sua, and the rotation 
of that globe around its axis—mountains and valleys in the moon— 
and numbers of fixed stars where scarcely one was visible to the naked 
eye. These discoveries were made about the year 1610, a short time 
after the first invention of the telescope. Since that period this instru- 
ment has passed through various degrees of improvement, and by 
means of it celestial wonders have been explored in the distant spaces 
of the universe, which, in former times, were altogether concealed from 
mortal view. By the help of telescopes, combined with the art of 
measuring the distances and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, our 
15* 
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views of the grandeur of the Almighty, of the plenitude of His power, 
and of the extent of His universal empire, are extended far beyond 
what could have been conceived in former ages. Our prospects of they 
range of the Divine operations are no longer confined within the limits 
of the world we inhabit,—we can now plainly perceive that the king- 
dom of God is not only “ an everlasting dominion,” but that it extends 
through the unlimited regions of space, comprehending within its vast 
circumference thousands of suns, and ten thousands of worlds, all 
ranged in majestic order, at immense distances from one another, and 
all supported and governed “by Him who rides on the heaven of 
heavens,” whose greatness is unsearchable, and whose understanding 
is infinite. 

The telescope has also demonstrated to us the literal truth of those 
Scriptural declarations which assert that the stars are “innumerable.” 
Before the invention of this instrument, not more than about a thousand 
stars could be perceived by the unassisted eye in the clearest night. 
But this invention has unfolded to view not only thousands, but hun- 
dreds of thousands, and millions of those bright luminaries, which lie 
dispersed in every direction throughout the boundless dimensions of 
space. And the higher the magnifying powers of the telescope are, 
the more numerous those celestial orbs appear; leaving us no room 
to doubt, that countless myriads more lie hid in the distant regions of 
creation, far beyond the reach of the finest glasses that can be con- 
structed by human skill, and which are known only to Him “ who 
counts the number of the stars, and calls them by their names.” 

In short, the telescope may be considered as serving the purpose of 
a vehicle for conveying us to the distant regions of space. We would 
consider it as a wonderful achievement, could we transport ourselves 
two hundred thousand miles from the earth, in the direction of the 
moon, in order to take a nearer view of that celestial orb. But this 
instrument enables us to take a much nearer inspection of that planet, 
than if we had actually surmounted the force of gravitation, traversed 
the voids of space, and left the earth 230,000 miles behind us. For, 
supposing such a journey to be accomplished, we should still be ten 
thousand miles distant from the orb. But a telescope which magnifies 
objects 240 times, can carry our views within oNE thousand miles of 
the moon; and a telescope, such as Dr. Herschel’s 40 feet reflector, 
which magnifies 6,000 times, would enable us tu view the mountains 
and vales of the moon as if we were transported to a point about 40 
miles from her surface.* We can view the magnificent system of the 


* Though the highest magnifying power of Dr. Herschel’s large telescope 
was estimated at six thousand times, yet it does not appear that the doctor ever 
applied this power with success, when viewing the moon and the planets. The 
deficiency of light, when using so high a power, would render the view of these 
objects less satisfactory than when viewed with a power of one or two thousand 
times. Still, it is quite certain, that if any portions of the moon’s surface were 
viewed through an instrument of such a power, they would appear as large, (but 
not nearly so bright and distinct,) as if we were placed about ‘9 miles distant 
from that body. The enlargement of the angle of vision jn'this case, or the 
apparent distance at which the moon would be contemplated, is found by divid- 
ing the moon’s distance—240,000 miles by 6000, the magnifying power of the 
telescope, which produces a quotient of 40—-the number of miles at which the 
moon would appear to be placed from the eye of the observer. Dr. Herschel 
appears to have used the highest power of his telescopes only or chiefly when 
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planet Saturn, by means of this instrument, as distinctly as if we had 
performed a journey of eight hundred millions of miles in the direction 
of that globe, which, at the rate of 50 miles an hour, would require a 
period of more than eighteen hundred years to accomplish. By the 
telescope, we can contemplate the region of the fixed stars, their 
arrangement into systems, and their immense numbers, with the same 


‘distinctness and amplitude of view as if we had actually taken a flight 


of ten hundred thousand millions of miles into those unexplored and 
unexplorable regions, which could not be accomplished in several mil- 
lions of years, though our motion were as rapid as a ball projected 
from a loaded cannon. We would justly consider it as a noble endow- 
ment for enabling us to take an extensive survey of the works of God, 
if we had the faculty of transporting ourselves to such immense dis- 
tances from the sphere we now occupy; but, by means of the tele- 
scopic tube, we may take nearly the same ample views of the dominions 
of the Creator, without stirring a foot from the limits of our terrestrial 
abode. This instrument may therefore be considered as a providential 
gift, bestowed upon mankind, to serve, in the meantime, as a tempo- 
rary substitute for those powers.of rapid flight with which the seraphim 
are endowed, and for those superior faculties of motion with which 
man himself may be invested when he arrives at the summit of moral 
perfection. 

Tue Microscore.—The microscope is another instrument, con- 
structed on similar principles, which has greatly expanded our views 
of the “ manifold wisdom of God.” This instrument, which discovers 
to us small objects invisible to the naked eye, was invented soon after 
the invention and improvement of the telescope. By means of this 
optical contrivance we perceive a variety of wonders in almost every 
object in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. We 
perceive that every particle of matter, however minute, has a deter- 
minate form—that the very scales of the skin of a haddock are all 
beautifully interwoven and variegated, like pieces of net-work, which 
no art can imitate—that the points of the prickles of vegetables, though 
magnified a thousand times, appear as sharp and well polished as to 
the naked eye—that every particle of the dust on the butterfly’s wing 
is a beautiful and regularly-organized feather—that every hair of our 
head is a hollow tube, with bulbs and roots, furnished with a variety 
of threads or filaments—and that the pores in our skin, through which 
the sweat and perspiration flow, are so numerous and minute that a 
grain of sand would cover a hundred and twenty-five thousand of them. 
We perceive animated beings in certain liquids, so small, that fifty 
thousand of them would not equal the size of a mite; and yet each of 
these creatures is furnished with a mouth, eyes, stomach, blood-ves- 
sels, and other organs for the performance of animal functions. Ina 
stagnant pool, which is covered with a greenish scum, during the sum- 
mer months, every drop of the water is found to be a world teeming 
with thousands of inhabitants. The mouldy substance which usually 
adheres to damp bodies exhibits a forest of trees and plants, where the 


viewing some very minute objects in the regions of the stars. The powers he 
generally used, and with which he made most of his discoveries, were 227, 460, 
754, 932, and occasionally 2010, 3168, and 6450, when inspecting double and 
treble stars, and the more distant nebule. 
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branches, leaves, and fruit can be plainly distinguished. In a word, 
by this admirable instrument we behold the same Almighty Hand 
which rounded the spacious globe on which we live, and the huge 
masses of the planetary orbs, and directs them in their rapid motions 
through the sky, employed, at the same moment, in rounding and 
polishing ten thousand minute transparent globes in the eye of a fly— 
and boring and arranging veins and arteries, and forming and clasping 
joints and claws, for the movements of a mite! We thus learn the 
admirable and astonishing effects of the wisdom of God, and that the 
Divine care and benevolence are as much displayed in the construc- 
tion of the smallest insect, as in the elephant, or the whale, or in those 
ponderous globes which roll around us in the sky. These, and thou- 
sands of other views which the microscope exhibits, would never have 
been displayed to the human mind, had they not been opened up by 
this admirable invention. 

In fine, by means of the two instruments to which I have now ad- 
verted, we behold Jehovah’s empire extending to infinity on either 
hand. By the telescope we are presented with the most astonishing 
displays of His omnipotence, in the immense number, the rapid motions, 
and the inconceivable magnitude of the celestial globes ; and, by the 
microscope, we behold, what is still more inconceivable, a display of 
His unsearchable wisdom in the Divine mechanism, by which a drop 


of water is peopled with myriads of inhabitants—a fact, which, were it | 


not subject to ocular demonstration, would far exceed the limits of 
human conception or belief. We have thus the most striking and 
sensible evidence, that, from the immeasurable luminaries of heaven, 
and from the loftiest seraph that stands before the throne of God, down 
to this lower world, and to the smallest microscopic animalcula that 
eludes the finest glass, He is every where present—and by His power, 
intelligence, and agency, animates, supports, and directs the whole! 
Such views and contemplations naturally lead us to advert to the cha- 
racter of God as delineated by the sacred writers, that “ He is of great 
power, and mighty in strength ;” that “ His understanding is infinite ;* 
that “ His works are wonderful ;” that “ His operations are unsearch- 
able, and past finding out ;” and they must excite the devout mind to 
join with fervor in the language of adoration and praise :— 


When thy amazing works, O God! 
My mental eye surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise! 


Steam Navication.—We might have been apt to suppose that the 
chemical experiments that were first made to demonstrate the force of 
steam, as a mechanical agent, could have little relation to the objects 
of religion, or even to the comfort of human life and society. Yet it 
has now been applied to the impelling of ships and large boats along 
rivers and seas, in opposition to both wind and tide, and with a velo- 
city which, at an average, exceeds that of any other conveyance. We 
have no reason to believe that this invention has hitherto approximated 
to a state of perfection: it is yet in its infancy; and may be suscep- 
tible of such improvements, both in point of expedition and of safety, 
as may render it the most comfortable and speedy conveyance between 
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distant lands for transporting the volume of inspiration, and the heralds 
of the Gospel of peace to “ the ends of the earth.” By the help of 
his compass the mariner is enabled to steer his course in the midst 
of the ocean, in the most cloudy days, and in the darkest nights, and 
to transport his vessel from one end of the world to another. It now 
only remains that navigation be rendered safe, uniform, and expeditious, 
and not dependent on adverse winds, or the currents of the océan ; 
and perhaps the art of propelling vessels by the force of steam, when 
arrived at perfection, may effectuate those desirable purposes. Even 
at present, as the invention now stands, were a vessel fitted to encoun- 
ter the waves of the Atlantic, constructed of a proper figure and curva- 
ture, having a proper disposition of her wheels, and having such a 
description of fuel, as could be easily stowed, and in sufficient quan- 
tity for the voyage—at the rate of ten miles an hour, she could pass 
from the shores of Britain to the coast of America, in less than thirteen 
days ;—and even at eight miles an hour, the voyage could be com- 
pleted in little more than fifteen days; so that intelligence might pass 
and repass between the eastern and western continents within the space 
of a single month—a space of time very little more than was requisite, 
sixty years ago, for conveying intelligence between Glasgow and Lon- 
don. The greatest distance at which any two places on the globe lie 
from each other is about 12,500 miles; and, therefore, if a direct por- 
tion of water intervene between them, this space could be traversed in 
fifty-four or sixty days. And if the isthmus of Panama, which con- 
nects North and South America, and the isthmus Suez, which sepa- 
rates the Mediterranean from the Red Sea, were cut into wide and 
deep canals, (which we have no doubt will be accomplished as soon as 
civilized nations have access to perform operations in these territories, ) 
every country in the world could then be reached from Europe in 
nearly a direct line, or at most by a gentle curve, instead of the long, 
and dangerous, and circuitous route which must now be taken, in sail- 
ing the eastern parts of Asia, and the north-western shores of America. 
By this means eight or nine thousand miles of sailing would be saved 
in a voyage from England to Nootka Sound, or the Peninsula of Cali- 
fornia ; and more than six thousand miles in passing from London to 
Bombay in the East Indies; and few places on the earth would be 
farther distant from each other by water than 15,000 miles, which 
space might be traversed, at the rate mentioned above, in a period 
from sixty-two to seventy-seven days. 

But we have reason to believe, that when this invention, combined 
with other mechanical assistances, shall approximate nearer to perfec- 
tion, a much more rapid rate of motion will be effected ; and the advan- 
tages of this, in a religious, as well as in a commercial point of view, 
may be easily appreciated; especially at the present period, when the 
Christian world, now aroused from their slumbers, have formed the 
grand design of sending a Bible to every inhabitant of the globe! 
When the empire of the prince of darkness shall be shaken throughout 
all its dependencies, and the nations aroused to inquire after light, and 
liberty, and Divine knowledge, intelligence would thus be rapidly com- 
municated over every region, and between the most distant tribes. 
‘* Many would run to and fro, and knowledge would be increased.” 
The ambassadors of the Redeemer, with the oracles of Heaven in 
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their hands, and the words of salvation in their mouths, would quickly 
be transported to every clime, “having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.” ’ 


Though we cannot assent to the justness of all Mr. Dick’s con- 
clusions, his book is worthy of a serious perusal. To meditate upon 
the works of God, as they exist in the natural world, and upon the 
displays of human skill in the various and useful inventions of man’s 
-ever active mind, must have a tendency, if directed in our contempla- 
tions by a suitable frame of mind, to fill us with wonder and amaze- 
ment at those manifestations of Almighty power, wisdom, and good- 
ness. And more especially is this effect produced when the volume 
of Divine revelation pours its enlightening rays upon the understand- 
ing. For though we, who live under this bright sun of truth, may not 
need the ‘lesser light’ to conduct us to ‘glory ahd immortality,’ 
yet following the rays of that celestial luminary, we are enabled more: 
accurately to survey the splendid mansion which has been fitted up for 
our residence—to estimate the value, the utility, and the beauty of its 
furniture—and to enjoy, with the more exquisite relish, the rich provi- 
sion which He has made for our support and comfort. Taking this 
light along with us, we may minutely examine all its apartments, 
analyze the materials of which it is composed, and survey, with pious 
awe and gratitude, the several rooms our heavenly Father has fitted 
up for our accommodation. 

This same bright luminary will, moreover, conduct us to a believing 
view of that mansion which ‘is eternal in the heavens,’ as the future 
residence of the saints of the Most High God, and teach them that 
this is but their temporary home—a home, in which they are to fit 
themselves for that ‘temple not made with hands,’ where there is 
‘no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’ And we 
certainly cannot breathe a more acceptable prayer into the ears of our 
common Father in heaven, than that all our readers may so use the 
gifts of an ever-bountiful Providence, while they dwell in this lower 
mansion, as to be fully prepared, by having their ‘ robes washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb,’ to occupy some humble seat in 
that upper temple, ‘ where there is fulness of joy, and pleasures for 
evermore.’ - 
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MEMOIRS OF HANNAH MORE. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
By Wituiam Roserts, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. Harper and Brothers. 


No subject of biography has occurred of late years so calculated to- 
occupy and engross the attention, alike of the religious and literary 
world, as that of Hannah More. No author, who has attained an equal 
reputation, was ever more intimately connected, by purity of principles, 
by evangelical labors, by the wide and salutafy influence of her writ- 
ings, with the one—and by the first offsprings of her mind, the illus- 
trious associates of her youth, and her early and brilliant reputation, 
with the other. With both religion and literature she has become 
identified. Her fine mind—her lofty talents—the energy and enthu- 
siasm of her poetical temperament, made her known and admired, 
when the brightest names that ever England knew were in the zenith 
of their fame ;—while that solemnity of character, which gradually 
weaned all the energies of her mind from the mere frivolities of ima- 
gination, and which eventually led her to consecrate them, in all their 
vigor and freshness, to the service of her Maker, has made her after 
life one of the greatest monuments of good, and one of the most 
exemplary instances of the triumph of religion, we have on record,— 
rendering those abilities, which otherwise would have proved merely 
ornamental—or would have been considered to have best subserved 
pare purpose had they been deemed adequate, in the flowery paths of 

ction, 


‘To point a moral, or adorn a tale—’ 


a mighty means of assisting the moral advancement of the age—and 
a source of permanent—of immortal benefit to her kind. 

Though but lately dead, the reputation of Hannah More had long 
assumed that durable form which it will be destined to retain in the 
estimation of posterity. Her rank among the leading characters of 
her age had been permanently assigned her by public opinion ;—and 
ere the close of her protracted life, she had enjoyed that, to an author, 
rarely accorded felicity, of knowing that her labors had been appre- 
ciated by the world as she wished them; and that the future had no- 
thing of panegyric in store for her, which her cotemporaries had not 
freely awarded to the design and effect of her writings. 

No work, then, has been looked for with more anxiety, and with 
greater expectation by the public, for several years, than these me- 
moirs. It was rightly deemed that her life, when it should be written, 
would contain more to interest the great mass of the community than 
any similar book which had been published for a length of time. Those 
interested in the progress of the Gospel, and all who had derived benefit 
from the pure precepts and Christian morality of her writings, longed 
to trace the causes which had led a mind so calculated to win the 
world’s proudest applause, and to be captivated with its admiration— 
to forsake the tempting paths of such glittering fame for the narrow 
road of the cross—and the more difficult, less inviting, and less daz- 
zling purpose of improving her sex and species, by the inculcation of 
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the Divine morality of her Savior. A common and more solemn interest 
was likewise felt to know the effect of that eloquent religion upon her 
own character, and the influence which those sacred principles, she so 
well described, had in comforting her own heart—in cheering her own 
solitary life—and supporting her soul in the last moments of life. 

We presume to say, from a perusal of these volumes, that all who 
looked for them, no matter with what high raised hopes, will be gratified 
beyond their expectations,—not from any ability on the part of the 
biographer—for seldom have we seen a work where insipidity and 
incompetence, on the part of an editor, have had so much effect in 
marring the general interest. But the materials of which these vo- 
lumes are composed are beyond the reach of dullness; and are rich 
beyond most that have been published in this century, in vivid and 
authentic notices of the brilliant society of that Augustan age of British 


literature— 
‘When Reynolds painted, and when Goldsmith sung— 


now, indeed, passed away for ever ; but which has left a record behind 
of more enduring and fascinating interest than any other mtellectual 
era in the world. These volumes too contain a picture, one of the 
most powerful and beautiful that ever was drawn, of the influence of 
religion in the nurture and direction of faculties of the highest order, 
and impart much invaluable information as to the state of society in 
England, when that society was in the incipient stages of the onward 
progress of heart amelioration which marks our era. We can see the 
light of knowledge—the blessings of education—brought into contact 
with the palpable darkness of intellect, and mark its early effect ; and, 
above all, we can see the elevated, the incalculable benefit, which one 
leading spirit, properly directed, may confer upon mankind—illuminat- 
ing its own age with a light reflected from the brightness of God’s 
eternal principles, and kindling up a beacon flame to guide the wan- 
dering reason of other times, inextinguishable in its strength and im- 
mortal in its duration. 

Let us review, then, the life of this great author, and Christian lady. 
Though we cannot attempt any thing like a detailed account, yet the 
subject is so replete with instruction, and will present, as we advance, 
so much of elevated entertainment, that it cannot fail to be interesting. 

Hannah More, the youngest but one of five sisters, was born in 
1745—a memorable year in British domestic history. Jacob More, 
her father, was an educated man of good understanding, and strong 
natural sense. ‘To his early instruction and assiduous pains we may 
attribute much of that stability of character which distinguished his 
eminent daughter,—another lesson, if another were wanting to parents, 
of the vital importance with which every moment’s attention is fraught 
with regard to the future character and destiny of a child. She early 
displayed a precocity of disposition; and we are told, that ‘ her nurse, 
a pious old woman, had lived in the family of Dryden, whose son she 
had attended in his last illness—and the inquisitive mind of the little 
Hannah was continually prompting her to ask for stories about 
the poet;? an anecdote, which, though of little importance, is still 
curious, as evidencing the intellectual and imaginative cast of mind 
which could lead a child, at such an early age, to feel interested in the 
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personal history of an eminent poet. From her father little Hannah 
acquired a knowledge of the Latin and French languages, beside an 
excellent English education. She early developed that taste for hold- 
ing the pen, which she afterward turned to such account. ? 

The following trait of her infancy strongly reminds us of a similar 
propensity told with so much liveliness by Madame D’Arblay of her- 
self. So well has Wordsworth called 


‘The child the father of the man.’ 


‘In her days of infancy, when she could possess herself of a scrap 
of paper, her delight was to scribble upon it some essay or poem, with 
some well-directed moral, which was afterward secreted in a dark 
corner where the servant kept her brushes and dusters. Her little 
sister, with whom she slept, was usually the repository of her nightly 
effusions ; who, in her zeal lest these compositions should be lost, 
would sometimes steal down to procure a light, and commit them to 
the first scrap of paper which she could find. Among the character- 
istic sports of Hannah’s childhood, which their mother was fond of 
recording, we are told, that she was wont to make a carriage of a chair, 
and then to call her sisters to ride with her to London to see bishops 
and booksellers ; an intercourse which we shall hereafter show to have 
been realized. The greatest wish her imagination could frame, when 
her scraps of paper were exhausted, was, that she might one day be 
rich enough to have a whole quire to herself; and when, by her mo- 
ther’s indulgence, the prize was obtained, it was soon filled with sup- 
positious letters to depraved characters, to reclaim them from their 
errors, and letters in return expressive of contrition and resolutions of 
amendment.’ - 


Respecting her adolescence few details are given. She made 
acquaintance of the elder Sheridan, (father of the statesman,) Ferguson 
the astronomer, Dr. Stonehouse, and Langhorne the poet and trans- 
lator of Plutarch—between whom and the young poetess a corres- 
pondence commenced, of which several sprightly letters from Lang- 
horne are given. Miss More’s preference of a single life arose (a 
circumstance unknown until the publication of these volumes) from an 
unprofitable attachment which she formed in her twenty-second year, 


and of which some curious particulars are given. As our limits, how- 


ever, are confined, we must refer our readers for particulars to the 
work, page 28 et seq. Up to this period of her life, she had been 
engaged with her sisters in the management of an extensive and lucra- 
tive school in Bristol; and though, at the age of seventeen, she had 
published her ‘ Search after Happiness,’ she was as yet but little known, 
and comparatively obscure. 

We have now to follow her to the metropolis of England, mingling 
in its brightest and most intellectual circles—yet unseduced by plea- 
sure, and unawed by timidity—there laying the foundation of her future 
fame, and ushering her first productions into the world, under the sur- 
veillance, and cheered by the admiration and applause of men, who 
stood the mightiest in their own age, and whose equals it would be 
difficult to find in any. 

As this period of her history is of great importance in its bearing 
upon her future life, and as it is of unrivalled interest in an abstract 
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point of view, as a piece of literary history, admitting us at once and by 
an untravelled path to the living society which Boswell and D’Arblay 
have described so vividly, and of which impatient curiosity can never 
have details too copious, we will enlarge a little on it; giving our 
readers an idea of the treasures of such information which this work 
contains. 

Hannah More was almost the last living link that bound our age 
with that time of unequalled greatness, when England could boast of 
men more distinguished in every walk of literature and art, than she 
had ever known before ; ; and from our knowledge of the capabilities of 
the human mind we may predict, than she will ever know again. 

The age of Burke and Johnson will ever have a peculiar attraction 
for subsequent times, extrinsic if not independent of the glories of the 
great men who adorned it. Other periods in English history—the age 
of Elizabeth, as represented by the genius of Shakspeare, of Johnson, 
of Bacon, of Cecil; or that of Anne, illustrious by the victories of 
Marlborough, and the unequalled abilities of Pope and Addison, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Berkeley, and a host of others—may contest with it in 
splendor of intellectual greatness, as they far exceed it in the magni- 
tude of political performance. But neither these nor any similar era 
in foreign history have established such a household acquaintance with 
the heart. The admiration of enthusiastic contemporaries has trans- 
mitted to us a thousand social recollections of the time, which have 
become organized in our memory with its history, and the zeal of 
affectionate biographers has preserved in a thousand enchanting pic- 
tures of still glowing freshness the character and enjoyments of its 
domestic life. In the faithful pages of Boswell, the great moralist of 
his time still lives to instruct and delight us. We can see the immortal 
Burke—whose indignant eloquence night after night made the old 
walls of St. Stephen’s tremble with anathemas against colonial tyranny 
—unbend his giant mind in the playful expansion of the social hour ; 
we can still laugh at the pregnant jest of Goldsmith, admire the learn- 
ing of Porson, and the acumen of Malone ;—a thousand charming 
traits of private life give a zest and interest to those imperishable 
labors of the head, which the luminaries of this age have transmitted 
to the admiration of posterity, in common with (in this repect) their 
less fortunate predecessors. We may hold the Spectator, as a classic, 
superior to the Rambler; and the poetry of Pope may have a higher 
fame than the simple strains of Goldsmith; but of these men we know 
little beyond their writings. We have never seen them at the evening 
board, ard we cannot blend our admiration for the author with our 
feelings for the man. Hence the period of which we speak will never 
lose the greenness of its attractions, and will be still entwined in our 
admiration with the warmest feelings of the heart. 

But even had it not this, its own pre-eminence, the age of Johnson 
will ever have a place in the Christian’s regard, second only to that in 
which the darkness and terrors of prevailing superstition were braved 
to the death by the dauntless spirits of the early reformers, or to that 
in the time of: our Puritan fathers—when Gospel truth was the regu- 
lator of opinion, Gospel purity the rule of life; and when the doctrines 
of the New Testament attained perhaps a greater supremacy through- 
out a nation, than the world has since seen. In spite of political 
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profligacy and party distractions, it was an age of-public morality ; and 
in matters of religion—if not of practical piety, at least of national 
decency. The memorable labors of Westey and his enthusiastic 
coadjutors were in successful operation: the neglected doctrines of 
regeneration and of practical holiness had awoke the slumbering echoes 
of the Gothic minsters of the establishment, and been thundered in the 
nation’s ear from the highways and the fields: a spirit of inquiry, of 
searching truth, was abroad; and the leading dignitaries and clergy of 
the Church had become sensible that the tenor of their lives and 
preaching alone must silence innovation: the dissenters had been 
stirred up to fresh zeal and to greater holiness ; and among all classes 
that mighty reaction was in progress, and may be traced in its incipient 
stage, which has placed the line of demarkation broad and deep be- 


tween this age and all which have preceded it. We are perhaps 


wandering from our subject; but our remarks are incidental to it, and 
may be forgiven. ‘The ways of God are plain, and the instruments 
by which He works not the favored ones of earth; and no force of 
prejudice can deny, and no enthusiasm of predilection hasten the con- 
viction, that John Wesley’s preaching, the unexampled success which 
attended his labors, and the leavening influence of practical religion, 
preserved through good and evil report, and acting upon the public 
mind in a thousand rays of secret but surely operating influence, has 
been the main cause of the evangelical character of our time; the 
salient principle to which may be traced, even more particularly in this 
country than in England, the greater sway which the principles and 
precepts of Christianity has in our generation as compared with all 
those which have preceded it. 

These remarks over, and we proceed to our subject. The society of 
London, at the time Hannah More was introduced to it, was in the zenith 
of its excellence.. Johnson, in the full plenitude of his reputation, was 
the oracle of every circle; Burke, by the might and majesty of his own 
unrivalled powers, had won his well-contested way to the highest point 
in the public estimation; Garrick, who never was equalled for perfec- 
tion of dramatic representation and for truth of poetical conception, 


‘Was still the star of giddy fashion’s throng ; 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first portrait painter of his age, nightly at- 
tracted to his splendid residence all the leading characters of the day ; 
Mrs. Montagu led the highest society by her magnificence, and cap- 
tivated it by her sprightly wit; the brilliant genius of Sheridan was then 
in its early brightness ; and the amiable Percy, the accomplished Mrs. 
Chapone, so well known by her excellent letters on female education, 
with many others, alike eminent in literature or politics, might be 
met from night to night in the saloons of that great metropolis, or 
attracted the daily notice of society by their reputation in their re- 
spective spheres. It is not therefore to be wondered at that a young 
female, sensitive, enthusiastic, and warm-hearted, on being transferred 
at once from the seclusion of domestic life to society so select, and so 
calculated to dazzle and fascinate the mind, should have been carried 
away by her impulses, and have resigned herself without thought and 
without hesitation to the pleasurable excitement that awaited her.— 
Accordingly we find Hannah More and her sisters indulging them- 
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selves without restraint in all the gayeties of the great metropolis ; and 
their letters at this period bespeak the careless animation of their 
feelings. In these gay effusions, when the life of the future reformer 
of her sex was one ceaseless round of the pleasures of society, we can 
find but little trace of that stern morality which in after times distin- 
guished the ‘ Thoughts on the Manners of the Great.’ Yet though her 
heart was as yet unregenerated, there was still that tinge of seriousness 
in her character, which, when left to its own free operation, soon brought 
back her wandering and captivated reason to the strict path of rectitude. 
This vein can at times be distinctly traced in her most sprightly effu- 
sions; and there can be no doubt that when the authoress of the 
successful ‘ Percy’ was receiving the compliments of the great, the 
witty, and the learned; and when ‘old Drury’s walls’ night after night 
were ringing forth applauses on her youthful genius, her heart, far from 
being satisfied with the empty honor, retired within itself trembling 
with misgivings ; and was but ill at ease beneath the whisperings of 
that still small voice of conscience which soon after made her renounce 
the theatre entirely, and with all her eloquence proscribe its pleasures. 
When in London Miss More principally resided in the house of Gar- 
rick, whose friendship for her was extreme. While there, her strong 
and imaginative mind, taking the natural direction of the place, laid 
the plan of her tragedy of Percy, which she finished in the course of 
the year; and which was afterward produced with very great success, 
under Garrick’s direction, at Covent Garden theatre. While in the 
house of this celebrated man, the time of Miss More was spent in the 
ceaseless enjoyment of all the fashionable elegancies of the day ; and 
if we were to judge by the rules then, as still existing in the world, we 
might suppose that her lot was more highly favored, and her happiness 
the most enviable that could have fallen to the lot of youth. Young, 
fascinating, accomplished, and successful; admired by those whose 
praise might well be deemed an honor: it speaks highly for the natural 
stability of her character that it did not degenerate into frivolity by the 
brilliant temptations of her situation. Indeed, with all her dissipation, 
she contrived to improve the high intellectual advantages which this 
state of intercourse with the London world afforded, with a diligence 
which few but herself could have blended with such incessant gayety. 
In the lively style which characterizes her correspondence at this time, 
she says,—‘ Would you believe it? In the midst of all the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked town, I have taken it into my head to study like 
a dragon; I read four or five hours every day, and wrote ten hours 
yesterday. How long this will last I do not know; but I fear no 
longer than the bad weather.’ 

We must insert the anecdote which follows, as giving a curious and 
lamentable picture of the Scriptural knowledge of ‘ the great :’°— 

‘I wish you could see a picture Sir Joshua has just-finished of the 
Prophet Samuel, on his being called. ‘The gaze of young astonish- 
ment” was never so beautifully expressed. Sir Joshua tells me that 
he is exceedingly mortified when he shows this picture to some of the 
great—they ask him who Samuel was? I told him he must get some- 
body to make an Oratorio of Samuel, and then it would not be vulgar 
to confess they knew something of him. He said he was glad to find 
that I was intimately acquainted with that devoted prophet.’ 
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The friendship which subsisted between Garrick and Miss More, 
as it was of the strongest and most affectionate description, was decid- 
edly beneficial to the young author in forming her taste ; and may we 
add, by opening her eyes to the folly and frivolity of the happiness, 
arising from those pursuits, from which all that great actor’s celebrity 
and eminence arose. Garrick himself, in spite of his profession, as 
he was one of the most gifted, so he was one of the most amiable men 
of his time. Johnson’s memorable reproof to him, when, in the full 
tide and triumph of his intoxicating popularity, he had taken the philo- 
sopher over his house and grounds, and shown him his statues, and 
pictures, and costly furniture—* Ah! David, David, what will all 
these avail thee on a death bed ?’—would seem to have made an im- 
pression on him, which resulted, if not in conviction, at least in 
decided seriousness of mind. He was deeply sensible of the evils 
inseparable from a theatrical life ; and no man ever attained such an 
unapproachable eminence in his profession without being contaminated, 
for an instant, with its follies or its crimes. The feelings which such 
a woman as Hannah More ever entertained for his memory are a proof 
of this ; and the following decisive testimony to his character and pri- 
vate life will measure, in a religious mind, with the sorrow it cannot 
but feel for the perversion of such splendid talents. It is, we believe, 
more than could be said of any other actor that ever flourished :— 


‘I can never cease to remember, with affection and gratitude, so 
warm, steady, and disinterested a friend; and I can most truly bear 
this testimony to his memory, that I never witnessed, in any family, 
more decorum, propriety, and regularity than in his: where I never 
saw a card, or even met (except in one instance) a person of his own 
profession at his table; of which Mrs. Garrick, by her elegance of 
taste, her correctness of manners, and very original turn of humor, was 
the brightest ornament. All his pursuits and tastes were so decidedly 
intellectual, that it made the society, and the conversation which was 
always to be found in his circle, interesting and delightful.’ 


The grief and sorrow felt by his friends at his death was sincere 
and universal; and the following extract from a letter to Miss H. More 
from Mrs. Montagu, beautifully completes a picture, which it rejoices 
us to admire :— 


‘ There never was a time in which dear Mrs. Garrick’s kind atten- 
tion would not have made its impression; but at this time it touches 
my heart in a degree not possible to be expressed. My bodily illness 
has been slight; but for her loss, my loss, yours, the world’s, my 
mind has been sick indeed. Talents like Mr. Garrick’s must ever 
excite the admiration of mankind; but possessed of so many virtues, 
adorned by so many graces, they are so endeared to one’s affections, 
so ingrafted in one’s esteem, that the loss can never be repaired, never 
be forgotten. Some consolation, however, arises from those excel- 
lencies which render our loss irreparable. His untainted morals in a 
situation exposed to temptation—his perfect rectitude of conduct 
through the whole course of his life—his amiable and kind domestic 
behavior—his generosity and fidelity to his relations—and his charity 
to the poor and distressed, will ever be remembered by the age in 
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which he lived, and recorded to ages tocome. For some days after 
the sad event, I contemplated only the great parts of his character, 
and my sorrow was deep; but I hoped time would, in some degree, 
familiarize my mind with it ; but, alas! so many little graces, so many 
pleasing qualities of it every moment present themselves to my recol- 
lection, that the grief is still new.’ 


We have dwelt thus on Garrick’s character, and Miss More’s inti- 
macy with him, because that intimacy had a most essential influence 
upon her future life; and, as her biographer justly says, his death may 
be considered an era in her life. It separated that influence which 
bound her to the fascinating frivolities of a city life ; and it left her 
strong original propensities to their natural course. It broke the spell 
which bound her to the world; and retreating more and more within 
herself, she began from that hour to apply her great powers to their 
proper use :— 


‘ She was not a person, however,’ says Mr. Roberts, ‘ to be actuated 
by sudden and overpowering impulses, or to be hurried into any adop- 
tion, especially one which implied a change of principle and habit, 
without much consideration both of the end and the means. From 


the death of Garrick to her retreat to Cowslip Green, an interval of: 


about five years, she gradually proceeded in redeeming her time, and 
detaching herself from engagements, which, however agreeable to her 
taste and talents, kept her from answering the higher vocation which 
summoned her to the service of the soul, and labors of love.’ 


After the death of Garrick, Miss More was forced, by the importu- 
nity of friends, to bring out a tragedy, dalled ‘ The Fatal Falsehood,’ 
the greater part of which had been written under the inspection of her 
deceased friend. It met with considerable success, though the author, 
probably even then agitated with conscientious scruples, was, as her 
sister writes, ‘ mighty indifferent about the matter.’ For several years 
she continued to visit and spend several months with Mrs. Garrick, 
who had retired almost completely from the world ; and each time she 
became more and more weaned from the follies of society. She began 
to perceive that powers like hers were given for higher purposes than 
visiting, and evening parties ; and by assiduous reading of the best 
authors, she stored her mind with that religious knowledge afterward 
so conspicuous in her works. Before, then, we leave this glittering 
period of her life for the more useful and permanent labors by which 
she soon after distinguished herself, we will cull for our readers some 
most interesting extracts from her correspondence relative to the indi- 
viduals eminent in literary history, among whom she mingled. 

Among these Dr. Johnson, of course, stands pre-eminent. Boswell 
has already recorded several notices of her society ; and it was thought 
that nothing respecting this great man had escaped the diligence of his 
biographers. It was esteemed a miracle of industry when Croker 
added two thousand five hundred notes to his late edition of Boswell. 
But these relics of a cotemporary and intimate of Johnson have 
unlocked the treasures of another age; and, like a legacy from the 
past, disclose to us new facts and opinions, fresh, original, and unrifled. 
Here, for instance, is a fine illustration of Johnson’s fine and correct, 
as well as his sturdy and somewhat unceremonious sense of morality :— 
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‘ London, 1'780. 

‘I spent a very comfortable day yesterday with Miss Reynolds ; 
only Dr. Johnson, and Mrs. Williams, and myself. He is in but poor 
health, but his mind has lost nothing of its vigor. He never opens his 
mouth but one learns something ; one is sure either of hearing a new 
idea, or an old one expressed in an original manner. We did not part 
till eleven. He scolded me heartily, as usual, when I differed from 
him in opinion; and, as usual, laughed when I flattered him. I was 
very bold in combating some of his darling prejudices: nay, I ven- 
tured to defend one or two of the Puritans, whom I forced him to 
allow to be good men and good writers. He said, he was not angry 
with me at all for liking Baxter—he liked him himself. ‘ But, then,” 
said he, “ Baxter was bred up in the establishment, and would have 
died in it if he could have got the living of Kidderminster. He was a 
very good man.” Here he was wrong; for Baxter was offered a 
bishopric after the restoration. 

I never saw Johnson really angry with me but once; and his dis- 
pleasure did him so much honor that I loved him the better for it. I 
alluded rather flippantly, I fear, to some witty passage in “Tom 
Jones.” He replied, “I am shocked to hear you quote from so 
vicious a book. I am sorry to hear you have read it; a confession 
which no modest lady should ever make. I scarcely know a more 
corrupt work.” I thanked him for his correction; assured him I 
thought full as ill of it now as he did, and had only read it at an age 
when I was more subject to be caught by the wit than able to discern 
the mischief. Of Joseph Andrews I declared my decided abhorrence. 
He went so far as to refuse to Fielding the great talents which are 
ascribed to him, and broke out into a noble panegyric on his compe- 
titor Richardson; who, he said, was as superior to him in talents as 
in virtue, and whom he pronounced to be the greatest genius that had 
shed its lustre on this path of literature.’ 


It would require, in our day, a social independence, even more pri- 
vileged than Johnson’s, to reprove so pointedly, in a young lady of 
Hannah More’s literary eminence, the confession of having read the 
fashionable immorality of a popular novel ; yet every clergyman could 
tell how much it would be needed. 

Here is another characteristic anecdote, which is not the less amus- 
ing that it has appeared before :— 


¢ London, 1781. 

‘ Mrs. B. having repeatedly desired Johnson to look over her new 
play of the “Siege of Sinope” before it was acted, he always found 
means to evade it; at last she pressed him so closely that he actually 
refused to do it, and told her that she herself, by carefully looking it 
over, would be able to see if there was any thing amiss as well as he 
could. ‘ But, sir,” said she, “I have no time. I have already so 
many irons in the fire.” ‘ Why, then, madam,” said he, (quite out of 
patience,) “ the best thing I can advise you to do is to put your tragedy 
along with your irons !” 


We add a note by the biographer to this passage, exemplifying a 
highly honorable trait in Hannah More’s character. It is said of Ro- 
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bert Hail, who possessed satirical powers of remarkable strength, that 
he formed a similar resolution, and as rigidly preserved it. 


‘In the course of the theatrical management of her friend David 
Garrick, he had irritated the feelings of the authoress here alluded to, 
by the rejection of her tragedy. The lady indulged her spleen in a 
novel, the express purpose of which was to ridicule and vilify the cha- 
racter of the manager. Miss H. More was prevailed upon to write a 
criticism on the work for the Gentleman’s Magazine, which she per- 
formed with much spirit and effect; but finding, as she declared, so 
much pleasure in the free indulgence of sarcastic humor, she resolved 
never again to trust herself with the use of such a weapon, and to this 
resolution she strictly adhered through the remainder of her life.’ 


This portion of our subject is very tempting ; but our space warns 
us not to enlarge. We shall, therefore, merely insert another anecdote 
or two, and refer our readers to the volumes for richer and more inte- 
resting—more varied, and more entertaining details—than could be 
met with, we are persuaded, in any other volume of our modern litera- 
ture. The following extract, in these times of temperance reform, 
must have a forcible effect. When so great a mind as Dr. Johnson’s 
could find no security against intemperance, but in total abstinence, 
who will presume to gainsay its necessity ? 

‘ London, 1782. 

‘I dined very pleasantly one day last week at the Bishop of Ches- 
ter’s. Johnson was there, and the bishop was very desirous to draw 
him out, as he wished to show him off to some of the company who 
had never seen him. He begged me to sit next him at dinner, and to 
devote myself to making him talk. To this end, I consented to talk 
more than became me, and our stratagem succeeded. You would have 
enjoyed seeing him take me by the hand in the middle of dinner, and 
repeat, with no small enthusiasm, many passages from the “ Fair Peni- 
tent,” &c. I urged him to take a little wine. He replied, “I can’t 
drink a little, child, therefore I never touch it. Abstinence is as easy 
to me as temperance would be difficult.’ 


While on the subject of Dr. Johnson, we may refer the reader for 
some curious and interesting particulars respecting his last moments 
to p. 214, vol. i. A modern reviewer* has affected to doubt the authen- 
ticity of these facts, and sneers at the possibility of the author of the 
‘Prayers and Meditations’ requiring, in his last moments, the aid of 
the atonement. But, while there is no reason to doubt the veracity of 
the document, those who have perused his works, or traced his life in 
Boswell’s eulogistic narrative, will be able to estimate the extent of 
Johnson’s experimental religion ; and could even the cynical reviewer 
have been admitted to one of the ‘ great sage’s’ midnight orgies, at the 
* Turk’s Head,’ he might be forced to admit, that even he, in spite of 
all the ostentatious morality of his writings, would be found in his dy- 
ing moments very far from being independent of the atoning merits of 


his Savior, : 
The other anecdote, of which we spoke, we must make room for. 


* London Quarterly Review, No. civ, p. 431. 
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Lord Monboddo’s bursting into tears is no more than any heart of sen- 
sibility would accord to the exalted heroism it describes ; and Hannah 
More pronounced no more than its just eulogium, when she said, ‘ It 
was above poetry.’ 
‘ Hampton, 1782, 

‘The other morning the captain of one of Commodore Johnson’s 
Dutch prizes breakfasted at Sir Charles Middleton’s, and related the 
following little anecdote :—One day he went out of his own ship to 
dine on board another ; while he was there a storm arose, which in a 
short time made an entire wreck of his own ship, to which it was im- 
possible for him to return. He had left on board two little boys, one 
four, the other five years old, under the care of a poor black servant. 
The people struggled to get out of the sinking ship into a large boat ; 
and the poor black took his two little children, tied them into a bag, 
and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, slung them across his 
shoulder, and put them into the boat. The boat by this time was quite 
full. The black was stepping into it himself; but was told by the 
master there was no room for him, that either he or the children must 
perish; for the weight of both would sink the boat. The exalted 
heroic negro did not hesitate a moment. “ Very well,” said he, “ give 
my duty to my master; and tell him I beg pardon for all my faults.” 
And then—guess the rest—plunged to the bottom never to rise again 
till the sea shall give up her dead. I told it the other day to Lord 
Monboddo, who fairly burst inio tears. The greatest lady in this land 
wants me to make an elegy of it; but it is above poetry.’ 


We must now proceed to notice Hannah More’s literary labors, not 
indeed so fully as we could wish, but so as to convey an idea of their 
magnitude and importance. After the successful representation of her 
Percy and Fatal Falsehood, her awakened mind became deeply con- 
vinced of the pernicious tendency of all stage exhibitions; and this 
once impressed upon her understanding, in spite alike of certainty of 
success and of strong predilection, she had strength of purpose to re- 
nounce for ever the tempting path of theatrical fame ; and lest her own 
example might prove an obstacle to her future usefulness, she pub- 
lished both her tragedies, with an admirably-written preface, in which 
she unanswerably denounced stage exhibitions and dramatic composi- 
tions as ‘ the most profligate in the literature of the world.’ But, aware 
of her incompetency to stem the torrent of the age, she attempted, with 
the younger portion of society, to divert it into another and less hurtful 
channel. With this view she published, in 1782, her Sacred Dramas. 
This work had for its subjects, The finding of Moses, David and Go- 
liah, Belshazzar, and Daniel, and immediately attained a very great 
popularity. ‘Though we cannot approve of the holy records of inspi- 
ration as subjects for the drama ;—and if dramatic literature in its 
ordinary forms is pernicious, it becomes a perversion little less than 
impious to apply to it the awful name of sacred ;—still, the subject, 
guided by the pure and thoughtful genius of Hannah More, was sure 
not to be treated improperly; and on the state of society on which 
these Scripture dramas told they had a better effect than the vile trash 
of imagined nonsense, which constituted, in a great measure, the cur- 
rent literature of the day. 
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Bas Bleu was one of Hannah More’s most popular early produc- 
tions. It is a eulogistic and satirical Hudibrastic poem in defence of 
a literary society, which, with herself, numbered all the leading charac- 
ters of the day among its members; and from which originated the 
celebrated term ‘blue stocking,’ from Mr. Stillingfleet, the learned, 
scientific naturalist, who used to attend Mrs. Vesey’s, where its meet- 
ings were held, in hose of that remarkable color. As the subject and 
the author were at that time highly fashionable, this poem obtained 
general and warm praise. Johnson, in particular, from it gave her the 
name of the ‘ best versificatrix in the English language ;’ at all events 
its early celebrity has transferred its name, par excellence, to all lite- 
rary ladies ever since. 

We cannot pass over, at this period of Hannah More's history, a 
circumstance, which may be called a species of literary ana; and is 
one of the most remarkable instances of ingratitude we can recollect. 
This is the story of Anne Yearsley, the celebrated poetical Milk- 
woman, or Lactilla, as she was called, in the poetical parlance of the 
day. Mr. Roberts thus describes the manner in which Miss More’s 
acquaintance with her commenced :— 


‘ During Hannah More’s residence with her sisters at Bristol, in the 
summer of this year, 1784, an extraordinary object was presented to 
the benevolence of the family. Their cook informed them, that the 
person who called daily for the kitchen stuff, for the maintenance of 
her pig, was, with her husband and several children, absolutely perish- 
ing with hunger; and drew such a picture of their distress as excited 
their liveliest compassion. ‘They lost no time in endeavouring to 
rescue this wretched family, and soon discovered that the woman was 
possessed of extraordinary talents, which not even the last stage of 
famine and misery could repress. She produced several scraps of her 
poetry, in which were striking indications of genius. It immediately 
occurred to Miss H. More that this talent might be made the means 
of exciting a general interest in her behalf, and raising a fund to set 
her up in some creditable way of earning her subsistence. She accor- 
dingly took a great deal of pains in furnishing her with some of the 
common rules of writing, spelling, and composition; and while the 
object of her charity was preparing, under her inspection, a small col- 
lection of poems, she was employing herself in writing statements of 
the case to all her friends of rank and fortune to bespeak subscrip- 
tions to this work, setting forth the probability of being enabled, after 
allowing the woman a certain portion of the sum raised, to apprentice 
out the children with the remainder. The generous zeal with which 
Miss H. More’s friends seconded her wishes, soon produced a sum 
exceeding 600/., which was placed in the funds under the trusteeship 
of Mrs. Montagu and herself. During thirteen months her time was 
chiefly engrossed by her exertions in this woman’s cause, in whose 
service, she has been heard to say, she calculated, that, in transcribing 
and correcting her poems, and in letters of application, she had writ- 
ten more than a thousand pages.’ 


Notwithstanding all this, the abandoned woman abused her bene- 
factress in the most indefatigable and shameless manner, because she 
would not place the large sum which she had collected for her chil- 
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dren’s benefit at her disposal. Let Miss More’s words, in a letter to 
Mr. Pepys, terminate the history,— 


‘I am come to the postscript, without having found courage to tell 
you what I am sure you will hear with pain, at least it gives me infinite 
pain to write it—I mean the most open and notorious ingratitude of 
our milk woman. There is hardly a species of slander the poor un- 
happy creature does not propagate against me, in the most public 
manner, because I have called her a milk woman, and because I have 
placed the money in the funds, instead of letting her spend it. I con- 
fess my weakness—it goes to my heart, not for my own sake, but for 
the sake of our common nature ; so much for my inward feelings: as 
to my active resentment, I am trying to get a place for her husband, 
and am endeavouring to make up the sum I have raised for her to five 
hundred pounds. Do not let this harden your heart or mine against 
any future object. Fate bene per voi, is a beautiful maxim. 

One of her charges is, that I design to defraud her children of the 
money after her death; and this to my face, the second time she saw 
me after I came hither. Poor human nature! I could weep over 
thee !’ 


She finally got the money into her hands, as she desired ; and some 
years after, this vile woman attempted, in a new edition of her poems, 
to keep alive her slanders; but the only notice this noble Christian 
lady took of it, will be found in the following extract from a letter to 
Horace Walpole :— 


‘ My old friend the milk woman has just brought out another new 
book, which you may possess for five shillings, and which she has 
advertised to be quite free from my corruptions. She has prefixed to 
it twenty pages of scurrility. 

Do, dear sir, join me in sincere compassion, without one atom of 
resentment, (for that I solemnly protest is the state of my mind toward 
her,) for a human heart of such unaccountable depravity as to harbor 
such deep malice for two years, though she has gained her point, and 
the money is settled to her wish. If I wanted to punish an enemy, it 
should be by fastening on him the trouble of constantly hating some- 
body.’ 

Many years after, on learning that the poor creature was violently 
sick, we thus find the noble benefactress still, though covertly, wishing 
to do her good :— 


‘I think very often with concern of poor Yearsley’s situation. I 
could get a famous medicine which has done wonders, if you can 
contrive to find out if she would take it ; but I suppose the poor crea- 
ture would be afraid to take any thing of my recommending. Perhaps 
Mr. B—— could contrive to inquire without naming me. I should be 
happy to relieve her, and no time should be lost.’ 





We must now pass over pages by the score of the most interesting 
and delightful correspondence to bring, within this limited article, some 
notice of the events, literary and personal, in Miss More’s subsequent 
life. The solid virtue of her character had triumphed at last over the 
tempting frivolities of fashionable life, and the dangerous incense of 
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flattering admirers ; and except an annual visit to her old and attached 
friend, Mrs. Garrick, she constantly resided in the country, ardently 
devoted to its simple pleasures, and engaged in the composition of 
those great works, upon which rest her usefulness and her fame. 
About the year 1785 she published a small poem on slavery, which 
we notice now as chiefly remarkable for the following prophetic lines, 
which she happily lived to see realized half a century nearly after they 


were written :— 


‘ And now her high commission from above, 
Stamp’d with the holy characters of love, 
The mneek-eyed spirit waving in her hand, 
Breathes manumission o’er the rescued land. 


She tears the banner, stain’d with blood and tears, 
And, Liserty! thy shining standard rears; 

As the bright ensign’s glory she displays, 

See pale Oppression faints beneath the blaze. 


The giant dies! no more his frown appals, 

The chain, untouch’d, drops off; the fetter falls: 
Astonish’d Echo tells the vocal shore— 
Oppression’s fallen, and slavery is no more! 


The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain, 

And hail that Mercy long invoked in vain. 

Victorious power! she bursts their two-fold bands, 
And Farrs and Freepom spring from Britain’s hands” 








The first of that great series of ethical works with which Hannah 
More’s name is so vloriously identified, and which cannot be denied 
the praise of having contributed to the moral reformation of the age, 
was an anonymous pamphlet, called ‘ Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great.’ Here, at least, she showed, that if she had mingled in the 
follies of fashionable life, she had, like the bees of Hymettus, extracted 
honey from what would have poisoned others. The work is written 
with a spirit of fearless and searching truth, not only displaying an 
intimate knowledge of the society she describes, but a chastened yet 
fervent zeal for the blessings of a neglected religion, which, couched 
in her own admirable style, had great power and effect. The work 
was most extensively read, and obtained for its author, who was soon 
discovered, the reputation of being one of the first moralists of the age. 

During the year 1789, Miss More was herself enabled to withdraw, 
in a great measure, from the society which she had reproved so ably. 
Her sisters having acquired sufficient affluence to enable them to retire 
altogether into private life, they had built themselves a house in Bath, 
between which and Hannah’s cottage of Cowslip Green they spent the 
greatest portion of their time. The awful moral destitution of the 
neighboring peasantry, and more particularly their children, made a 
powerful impression on her mind; and, with characteristic energy, 
Miss More immediately set about improving it as far as lay in her 
power. Here originated that well-known school system, which after- 
ward, in spite of every opposition, was attended with such signal suc- 
cess and lasting benefit to the poor. Mr. Roberts gives the following 
account of their first operations, which, at that time, may fairly be 
called, if we except those under the direction of Wesley, without par- 
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‘ During the summer of the year 1791, the sisters resided altogether 
at Cowslip Green; and recognizing the hand of the Almighty in the 
success of their undertaking at Cheddar, they resolved upon attempting 
an extension of their benevolent efforts by setting forward other schools 
in the neighborhood. The difficulties they had to surmount appear in 
a regular and simple journal kept at the time. Some of the opulent 
farmers, to whom they applied in making their extensive rounds, 
received them with civility ; but, upon opening their business, assured 
them that the novelties they were introducing would be the ruin of 
agriculture. Others, more favorably disposed, told them that they 
had read something about Sunday schools in the Bristol papers, and 
believed they might be very good things for keeping children from 
robbing their orchards. And, upon the whole, as it was distinctly 
announced that no subscriptions would be called for, they were met 
by the farmers with less hostility than they had expected. ‘Two mining 
villages, at the top of Mendip, particularly attracted their attention. 
These were ignorant and depraved even beyond those of Cheddar,— 
so ignorant as to apprehend a design to make money by carrying off 
their children for slaves. ‘The place was considered as so ferocious, 
that no constable would venture there to execute his office; and these 
bold instructresses were warned by their friends that they were bring- 
ing their own lives into danger. They were not, however, to be 
deterred by any consideration of personal danger ; and beginning to 
perceive who was helping them, by the solid improvement which was 
spreading around them, and particularly by an increasing attendance 
at Church, they did not rest till they had procured the same benefits 
for no less than ten parishes in the neighborhood where there were 
no resident clergymen. Their first step upon entering each parish 
was to obtain from the incumbent of the living his acquiescence in 
their interference, which was generally granted with alacrity; and na 
short time the number of children under their instruction rather ex- 
ceeded twelve hundred.’ 


We must add to this an extract from one of her own delightful let- 
ters, describing an annual dinner, which her generous bounty had pro-. 
vided for her children :— 


‘I have kept this scrawl some days for want of time to finish it— 
so busy have we been in preparing for a grand celebrity, distinguished 
by the pompous name of Mendip Feast; the range of hills you 
remember in this country; on the top of which we yesterday gave a 
dinner of beef, and plum pudding, and cider, to our schools. There 
were not six hundred children ; for I would not admit the new schools, 
telling them they must be good for a year or two to be entitled to so 
great a thing as a dinner. We had two tents pitched on the hill, our 
cloth was spread around, and we were enclosed in a fence, within 
which, in a circle, the children sat. We all went in waggons; and 
carried a large company of our own to carve for the children, who 
sung psalms very prettily in the intervals. Curiosity had drawn a 
great multitude for a country so thinly peopled ¢ one wondered whence 
five thousand people, for that was the calculation, could come. I was 
very uneasy at seeing this, lest it should disturb the decorum of the 
festivity. Almost all the clergy of the neighborhood came; and I 
Vou. VI.—April, 1835. 17 
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desired a separate minister to say grace to each parish. At the con- 
clusion, I permitted a general chorus of “ God save the king,” telling 
them I expected that loyalty should make a part of their religion. We 
all parted with the most perfect peace, having fed about nine hundred 
people for less than a fine dinner for twenty costs. The day was the 
finest imaginable ; and we got home safe, and I hope thankful, about 
eight miles in our waggons.’ 


Hannah More, about this time, followed up her popular work on the 
Manners of the Great, by ‘ 4n Estimate of the Religion of the Fashton- 
able World,’ in which the increasing solemnity of her religious views 
is rendered apparent; and she drew still more strongly the broad line 
of demarkation between her former gay friends and the truly humble 
and devout Christian. In fact, this work could never have been wnit- 
ten but by one who had drank at the wells of salvation, and deeply 
experienced the saving power of grace. No one can read her letters, 
and particularly an interesting fragment of her journal, at this time, 
without being convinced that her soul was in intimate communion with 
her Maker, and enjoying the blessed fruits of a close acquaintance 
with her Savior. We regret that the history of her conversion is 
lost to the religious world, and that her biographer has neglected to 
give us explicit information on this all-important topic. To have been 
able to trace the incipient operations of grace upon a mind so ‘ marked 
by Heaven’—so richly endowed with the most splendid qualifications— 
so much exposed, by strength of genius, by brilliancy of imagination, 
by the applause of admiring friends, and the fervency and vigor of her 
own social feelings, to be led astray from that narrow path, which leads 
alone to heaven—would have been a lesson of instruction and import- 
ance to every inquiring Christian. A path, not generally the choice of 
proud but erring genius, where all the fascinating gifts that wean the 
heart from God must be crucified to the world, and sanctified by Divine 
grace, ere they can become rightly employed, or afford the heart those 
high and holy enjcyments which the world ‘ wots not of,’ and which atone 
so purely and so effectually for the vain and unsubstantial pleasures of 
gayety and sin. With Hannah More every step of the road to heaven 
must have been attended with crosses severer, and more hard to bear, 
than those of ordinary endowments, and, in ordinary society, can have 
any knowledge of. We have seen her, in the spring-time of life, when 
a warm and untutored heart like hers would be most open to receive 
impressions, and liable to retain them, a loved and admired inmate in the 
splendid residence of Garrick—-that all but worshipped idol of theatrical 
applause ; the crowned head of dramatic representatives ; and himself 
the god, and his house the temple of fashion’s giddy idolatry. We 
have seen her mingle with the great, the learned, the gay, the thought- 
less, caressed in every circle, and viewing the world and its enjoy- 
ments, when all was glowing with the rainbow tints of the ‘ purple 
light of youth ;’ and yet, throughout the whole, we have seen her wean 
her heart gradually from all—dropping, one by one, her unprofitable 
acquaintance—resigning the tempting applause of critics, and the ad- 
miration of friends, to cleave to the ways of righteousness—to dedi- 
cate herself and her powers to her Maker’s cause. That we have not 
the records of the gradual change by which a gracious Heaven re- 
cJaimed its own, will ever be a serious loss to those who love to trace 
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the dealings of God with his children, the following extracts from her 
private journal sufficiently attest :— 


‘ Sunday, Jan. 19, 1794.—Heard of the death of Mr. Gibbon the 
historian, the calumniator of the despised Nazarene, the derider of 
Christianity. Awful dispensation! He too was my acquaintance. 
Lord, I bless thee, considering how much infidel acquaintance I have 
had, that my soul never came into their secret! How many souls have 
his writings polluted! Lord, preserve others from their contagion ! 

Sunday, Feb. 9.—This has been a hurrying week to me, in trying 
to raise money for the militia shoes ; so much writing and talking, that 
there has been little leisure for reading—little disposition for com- 
munion with God. When shall I gain more self possession? When 
shall I be able to do business with the world, without catching the 
spirit of the world? Another friend dead, Richard Burke! witty, elo- 
quent. How vain those talents without the one thing needful! I 
thank God that He hath shown me the vanity of genius, and given me 
a comparative deadness to reputation. Lord! do thou increase it, till 
I become quite mortified to the world. A fresh subject for praise this 
night—my dear friend Wilberforce carried one clause of the slave bill. 
Lord! hasten the time when true liberty, light, and knowledge shall 
be diffused over the whole earth!’ 

* * * * *¥ * * * * 


*‘ July 13.—Prayed with some comfort; but my mind was too much 
in other concerns. Have much business on my hands at this time ; 
and though it is all of a charitable and religious nature, (for I humbly 
design never to have any other,) yet still the detail of it draws away 
my soul and thoughts from God. When shall I be purified ? 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘ September.—Confined this week with four days’ headache; an 
unprofitable time—thoughts wandering—little communion with God. 
I see by every fresh trial that the time of sickness is seldom the sea- 
son for religious improvement. This great work should be done in 
health, or it will seldom be well done. O for better preparation for 
sickness and death! 

Sunday, September 14.—Cheddar—a very blessed day, between 
three and four hundred young and old; many seriously impressed. 
This has revived my hopes that God will enable us to carry on this 
very extensive work, in spite of the heavy loss of our dear school 
mistress. May we be deeply humbled under a sense of our own 
unworthiness for this work! May thy glory, and the good of souls, 
be our only end! We are nothing—have nothing—and of ourselves 
can do nothing. 

Sunday, September 21.—Stayed at home on account of the weather. 
Read and prayed with some degree of comfort, which was invaded by 
the reflection that we might have been doing good at the schools. 
For some days have found more comfort in prayer, more warmth and 
spirit; but still lamentably defective—above all in family prayer. 
What is read by others makes little impression on me—not so in ex- 
temporary prayer. Yet I have a fear that it is novelty, or curiosity, that 
catches me. Lord, let my heart, and not my ear, be seized upon!’ 
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‘ Sunday, Sepiember 28.—When will my heart be a fit tabernacle 
for the Spirit of purity? Have lately had much communion with God 
‘in the night. I grow, I hope, more disposed to convert silence and 
solitude into seasons of prayer. I think, also, I fear death less. I 
am much tried by the temper of others. Lord, subdue my own evil 
tempers! Let me constantly think of Him “ who endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself.” 

{ endeavor to convert my retirements to holy purposes at this time. 
{ find much pleasure and profit in a course of Henry’s exposition of 
St. Luke. It is now, I think, five years since I have been enabled, 
by the grace of God, in a good degree, to give up all human studies. 
I have not allowed myself to read any classic or pagan author for many 
years—I mean by myself. These are but small sacrifices that I am 
called to make. Give me grace, O God, for greater, if thou callest 
me to them! I desire to ascribe it to thy grace that I have long since 
had much pleasure in serious books. I now willingly read little of 
which religion is not the subject. I do not glory in this, but am 
humbled by reflecting that constant use of the means has not made 
me more devout, and that my thoughts at other times are not more 
holy.’ 

Any person reading these simple and solitary confessions of the 
heart must feel assured of the writer’s devotion to one purpose, and be 
convinced that Hannah More’s soul was the subject of deep and gra- 
cious visitations of the Holy Spirit. She is said to have objected to 
Methodism ; but Wesley, or Nelson, or Walsh, or Fletcher, could not 
have written more pure unsophisticated Methodism than this. 

But a time was coming when England and mankind, in common 
cause, had need of all the minds of religious purity and unshaken firmness 
that could be found, to meet a storm, the like of which has never burst 
upon the world. ‘The French revolution swept, like a tornado, over 
the stricken earth. ‘There was a breaking up of old institutions, and 
a fearful rending of settled opinions, when that beautiful light of liberty, 
which at first dazzled all minds with its captivating brightness, fed by 
uvholy passions and infamous desires, was turned into the maddening 
and consuming blaze of the fearful torch, with which revolution illumed 
the path of her frantic followers. Every mind, impressed with the 
importance of religious principles and of social order, rallied round the 
menaced altar, and the tottering throne. Then, in tones and in writ- 
ings of unrivalled eloquence, the greatest political philosopher the world 
has ever known stood forth in-defence of the holy institutions threat- 
ened with destruction. Then Robert Hall too, himself an ardent 
liberal, raised his energetic voice in solemn warning against the ad- 
vancing torrent of infidelity. But Burke, and similar great men, could 
affect only the higher and middling classes of society. The deadly 
poison, with contagious strength and unseen power, was working upon 
the minds of the great mass of the community, beyond the reach of 
ordinary exertions, and unaffected by the masterly arguments which 
swayed the reason of superior intelligences. In a female of delicate 
health, but of mind endowed for the occasion, was found the benefactor 
of mankind who supplied the antidote. Hannah More at once became 
the defender of her revered religion, at once the undaunted opponent 
of that turbulent and destructive anarchy, which was fast spreading 
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through the land, and sapping, in its progress, all that was sound in 
morality or sacred in religion. The very success of her exertions to 
teach the poor to read, seemed to impose upon her the necessity of 
furnishing them useful matter to peruse to prevent their newly-acquired 
education being perverted to the most insidious and effectual means of 
their moral destruction. ‘The friends of insurrection, infidelity, and 
vice,’ we are told, ‘ carried their exertions so far as to load asses with 
their pernicious pamphlets, and to get them dropped, not only in cot- 
tages and in highways, but into mines and coal pits.’ Miss More’s 
plan was to defeat the enemy with his own tools; and by supplying the 
lower orders with similar pamphlets of a sound moral and religious 
tendency, and of a more attractive style, to pre-occupy the ground, and 
nip the evil in its bud. Mr. Roberts gives the following account of 
her design and its success :— 

‘ The success of “ Village Politics” encouraged her to venture on a 
more extensive undertaking. ‘This was to produce regularly every 
month three tracts, consisting of stories, ballads, and Sunday readings, 
written in a lively and popular manner; by these means she hoped to 
circulate religious knowledge as well as innocent entertainment, by 
way of counteraction to the poison which was continually flowing 
through the channel of vulgar, licentious, and seditious publications. 

When she considered the multitudes whose sole reading was 
limited to those vicious performances, and that the temptation was 
obtruded upon them in the streets, or invitingly hung out upon the wall, 
or from the window, she thought the evil she wished to oppose was so 
exceedingly diffused, as to justify her employing such remedial means 
as were likely to become effectual, both by their simplicity and brevity. 
Being aware that sermons, catechisms, and other articles of preceptive 
piety were abundantly furnished by the excellent institutions already 
. formed, she preferred what was novel and striking to what was merely 
didactic. As the school of Paine had been laboring to undermine, not 
only religious establishments, but good government, by the alluring 
vehicles of novels, stories, and songs, she thought it right to fight them 
with their own weapons. As she had observed that, to bring dignities 
into contempt, and to render the clerical character odious, was a fa- 
vorite object with the enemy, her constant aim was to oppose it in 
the way she thought most likely to produce effect. The Jacobinical 
writers had indeed used various arts to alienate the people from the 
Church by undermining their respect for its ministers. She therefore 
scarcely ever produced a tract, in which it was not a part of her plan 
to introduce an exemplary parish priest. 

As she proposed to undersell the trash she meant to oppose, she 
found that the expense would prevent the possibility of her carrying on 
the scheme without a subscription; and she no sooner published pro- 
posals of her plan than it was warmly taken up by the wisest and best 
characters in the country. 

The success surpassed her most sanguine expectations. ‘Two mil- 
lions of the publications were sold in the first year ; a circumstance, 
perhaps, new in the annals of printing. The exertion it required to 
produce, or to procure from others (for two or three friends and one 
of her sisters occasionally assisted her) three tracts every month, for 
three years, to organize the plan, and to keep up a correspondence 
17* 
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with the various committees formed in almost every part of the king- 
dom, materially undermined her health; and this was not the only 
sacrifice she made to her country and to humanity. She devoted to 
these labors that time which she might have employed in writings that 
would have greatly increased her yearly income ; an increase which 
her large disbursements for her schools must have rendered expedient. 
Perceiving that they had not only made their way into kitchens and 
nurseries, but even into drawing rooms, she at length judged it expe- 
dient to have them handsomely printed in three volumes.’ 


Miss More was soon called to know the efficacy of religion in 
supporting her under one of the most extraordinary and malevolent per- 
secutions with which the fame of any eminent individual was ever sought 
to be darkened. This was occasioned by her disinterested exertions, 
at a sacrifice both of money and_of time, which few of her means and 
her talents would have afforded—to give education to the poor of an 
extensive and neglected district. It originated with the Rev. Mr. 
Bere, the curate of Blagdon, a man who had once given his full consent 
and cordial assent to her measures, and even requested her to form a 
school in his parish; and who seems to have had no other earthly mo- 
tive for his subsequent conduct than envy at the wonderful success 
which Miss More’s institutions, and the exertions of her pious teacher, 
had in reforming the morals of a place once notoriously wicked. This 
miserable instrument in the hands of the wicked one once wrote to 
Miss More, thanking her for the good she had done in his parish, and 
informing her ‘that two sessions and two assizes are past, and a third 
of each nearly approaching, and neither a prosecutor nor prisoner, 
plaintiff or defendant, has this parish, once so notorious for crimes and 
litigation, supplied.’ Yet while he bore this high and true testimony to 
the merits of her school, he was secretly endeavoring by every means in 
his power to suppress it; and failing in his object covertly, he at length: 
broke out into open enmity against the revered and virtuous lady, whose 
superior sanctity so annoyed him, assailing her with the most unheard- 
of calumnies, and stirring up against her every imaginable species of 
annoyance and persecution. Much of this necessarily defeated itself. 
She was accused of disaffection to the Church and king; of being a 
Jacobin ; and many other things equally ridiculous and unwarrantable. 
For three years the wretched curate continued his persecution, until at 
length he attained his object. The school was discontinued ; and the 
reverend conqueror attained as his just reward the disgraceful notoriety 
of success. Her biographer tells us,—* Through all these attacks,she 
preserved the dignity of silence ; and when advised by Lord- chancellor 
Loughborough to prosecute the author of a scandalous pamphlet against 
her, she declared her resolution never, upon any provocation, to embark 
either in ‘controversy or litigation—a passive pertinacity which tended 
notoriously to increase the effrontery of her assailants.’ 

To a young clergyman in the neighborhood, who took an interest 
in her schools, she thus writes about this time,— 


‘I think your definition of faith not an inaccurate one. Your track 
seems to be right; you have only to pursue it,—to press on, not to 
count yourself to have attained; to trust in Christ and to preach him, 
not as our redemplion only, for that would be a cheap way of being 
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religious, but as our sanctification also. Frequent and fervent prayer 
for a greater conformity to the will of God and a nearer likeness to 
Christ ; a self-denying and a self-renouncing spirit; as much zeal in 
holiness and good works as if we had no Savior to trust to, with as 
absolute a trust in His merits and sacrifice as if we did nothing our- 
selves; earnest supplications for His grace and for the illumination of 
His spirit—these seem to me to be a sort of general outline, in all 
which, however short we may come, yet by having it in our eye as the 
great object of pursuit, the thoughts and desires of the heart being bent 
on the attainment, in spite of all our frequent failings and great defi- 
ciencies, we shall, I doubt not, find that the light within us will grow 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. Some spiritual difficulties 
and partial blindnesses obstruct, I doubt not, every true believer, on 
his being first awakened, and greatly retard his progress. All this is 
necessary to keep us humble and ly, that temper of mind which 
alone can enable us to resemble our gracious Redeemer. An humble, 
doubting soul, which casts all its care upon Him, is, I venture to think, 
far more acceptable to God than many who appear, to human eyes, to 
be more strong in faith and more confident in security.’ 


Among thether opprobrious crimes laid to her charge at this. stormy 
time, we need hardly wonder that the climax was added in calling her 
‘a Methodist’—one who would read the extract above { quc would 
think with some justice, however little she might know it. Yet in an 
elaborate vindication of her character, addressed to the bishop of Bath 
and Wells, this excellent Christian thought proper to vindicate herself 
from the aspersion in the following words :— 


‘ As to connection with conventicles of any kind, I never had any. 
Had I been irregular, should I not have gone sometimes during my 


. winter residence at Bath to Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, a place of great 


occasional resort? Should I never have gone to some of Whitfield’s or 
Wesley’s tabernacles in London, where I have spent a long spring for 
near thirty years ? Should I not have strayed now and then into some 
Methodist meeting in the country? Yet not one of these things have 
I ever done.’ 


It is not our wish to comment on the ‘ infirmities of the saints :’ nor 
will we offer a remark on the peculiar ‘ righteousness’ of Miss More’s 
religious views, which for thirty years could keep her from ‘ straying’ 
to hear the Gospel preached by two eminent servants of God, because 
they were ‘irregular.’ She appears to have been an eminently pious 
female, whose labors were abundantly owned of God in her day and 
generation. But we may well remark on the exalted testimony which 
the application of this term of reproach bears to the character of the 
early Methodists, when only those individuals who were signalized 
above their cotemporaries for unusual holiness of life, or zeal for 
religion, were honored with the high distinction of being stigmatized 
as ‘a Methodist.’ Happily religion is no longer such a rarity as to 
be marked by any distinctive epithet; but we cannot the less help 
thinking that it would have been more for Hannah More’s credit, had 
she exclaimed, like the sainted Fletcher, on hearing that the Methodists 
were a people who prayed all day and night, ‘ Then, by the blessing of 
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God, I will find them out ;’ instead of taking merit to her diocesan for 
having carefully shunned them during thirty years. 

In the year 1799 she published her third ethical work, ‘ Strictures 
on Female Education,’ one of the most able she has given to the 
world, in which she attacked the insidious evils of fashionable life in 
their strongest hold, and put a climax to her former works on the same 
subject. This production met throughout the nation generally with 
high and merited encouragement. But in spite of its unquestioned 
excellence. as a guide to a rational instruction, its solemn and decided 
religious tone, and the fervency with which the importance of the topic 
was urged, it turned against her many of those high Church dignitaries, 
her former friends, whose drowsy piety was alarmed at the prospect of 
any other road to heaven than the formal routine of the prayer book. 
Archdeacon Daubeny denounced it with great bitterness on this account, 
but Mrs. More never answered his strictures, and the criticism expired 
with the critic. In 1805 she published her celebrated work, ‘ Hints 
toward forming the Character of a young Princess,’ which, with a pe- 
culiar reference to the Princess Charlotte, may be found of eminent 
advantage to every grade of life. The religion of this work also made 
it an object of attack with the skeptical and the lukewarm. The 
Edinburgh Review attacked Hannah More with extreme severity on its 
account. She treated the diatribe with her usual silence, and it is for- 

otten. In 1809 was published her celebrated ‘Ccelebs in search of 
a Wife,’ one of the few works of fiction which we may feel safe in 
entirely commending. She made it for the same reason which com- 
posed the Sacred Dramas—the reading public was deluged with innu- 
merable novels, the greater part of which, formed of vicious sentiment 
and exaggerated passion, acted like a moral poison on the imaginations 
of the young. To counteract this as far as in her power was the design 
of Celebs. Since fiction must be read, she sought to furnish a model 
which would not necessarily bring corruption in its train. She had per- 
haps another object in view, to furnish her own idea of a female cha- 
racter, perfectly qualified by education for the duties of life. Brookes, 
a neglected, but one of the most elegant writers in the language, had 
long before written a novel, in which religion and moral principle were 
made to form the active impulses which should operate in life; and 
which, principally owing to the pains which the venerable founder of 
Methodism took to make its excellencies known, is still extensively 
read and admired. Mrs. More’s work became equally popular ; seve- 
ral large impressions were soon sold.in England, and not less than 
twelve in America on the first year of its publication. It falls not 
within our scope, at the present time, to pass a general opinion on this 
kind of reading. Unhappily such works as Celebs and The Fool of 
Quality are not frequent. Religious novels we decidedly condemn. 
In 1811 was published her Treatise on Practical Piety. This is an 
admirable and an evangelical work. She addressed it, to use her own 
words in the preface, ‘ as a Christian who must die soon, to Christians 
who must die certainly.’ As she approached the close of her life this 
excellent writer seemed to have become more and more estranged 
from earth, and more and more impressed with the vital necessity of 
religion. Accordingly few didactic works of this size enforce its duties 
in a_clearer or more explicit manner ; all minor subjects and cons- 
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derations are forgotten in the earnestness and zeal with which she 
presses the ‘ one thing needful.’ Soon after this appeared her ‘ Chris- 
tian Morals,’ which may be considered as a part of the other; and, in 
1815, the ‘ Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of St. Paul,’ 
generally considered, though at the age of seventy, as her chef @avre. 
In 1819, her last work, ‘ Modern Sketches,’ was published ; which for 
undiminished vigor of intellect may be well considered a prodigy: in 
it she gave that beautiful character of George III. which has been so 
generally admired. ‘This catalogue of Hannah More’s works, though 
it has necessarily consisted only of their names, will establish for their 
author in every mind a loftiness of reputation which would need no 
other praise. Who of this age can point to what they have done, and 
say they have exceeded her? or, in future times, who will be looked to 
with more reverence for the earnestness and zeal with which great 
talents and opportunities were devoted to the cause of religion? 

We must now bring this lengthened subject to a close. The greater 
part of the second volume is taken up with matter of high and deep 
interest to the religious reader; but affording little capable of being 
extracted in a notice like the present. During the remainder of her 
life she was principally confined to her delightful residence at Barley 
Wood, engaged in the composition of those noble works which will 
remain lasting monuments of her unequalled powers, and memorable 
exemplifications of the value of sanctified genius. One by one, the 
many friends, whose acquaintance shed such a brilliant light over the 
commencement of her career, dropt off, and left her at length alone— 
the last of that ‘ shining circle,’—a link that bound a present age with 
a past. Her sisters too, the loving and the loved, each after the 
other disappeared ; and ina ripe, yet green old age, Hannah More was 
left, the last of her era—the last of her race. Yet she found herself 
not alone in the world—a generation, trained to virtue by her precepts, 
had grown up in the nation ; and every grade bore its tribute of respect 
to the sage who had instructed them. The voice of grateful praise 
was wafted to her solitary home from distant nations ; and her pro- 
gress to the tomb was watched, with anxious solicitude, by thousands 
of sympathizing hearts, in every part of the world. Thus honored and 
thus regarded, her own conscience void of offence, and her soul ripe 
for heaven, Hannah More sunk at last into the grave—more unani- 
mously revered—mourned—blessed in her life, her death, her labors, 
than perhaps any individual of the present century. 

Before we close our article, we cannot fulfil our intention without 
examining more particularly what were the peculiar merits of her cha- 
racter, and the influence of her writings. In an age of clashing inte- 
rests and rival reputations, the inquiry will be necessary. 

Hannah More was, in all respects, one of the most extraordinary 
women of her age. Placed by her talents in its foremost rank, and 
influencing thousands and tens of thousands by her writings, she has 
employed her ascendency to purposes the loftiest and the purest to 
which talent ever was consecrated—and saw her reward, even before 
her death, in the wide veneration which was attached to her name, and 
in the marked and mighty influence of her writings, both in the old 
world and in the new. 

What was that influence? There are surely shades in the beauty 
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of immortality ; and that genius which is directed to the noble ends 
of purifying the heart, and elevating the understanding—to dissemi- 
nating religion, and preparing the minds of the young and susceptible 
for the most important duties of this world, by sanctifying all impulse 
with the aim and object of a better—which tends, in fact, in the best 
of ways, to meliorate mankind, by giving the control of all action to 
religious principle—is certainly entitled to more lasting and grateful 
remembrance, than all the brilliant imaginings that ever were con- 
ceived. English literature, in the nineteenth century, has been adorned 
with many illustrious females. In history, in fiction, in tragedy, in 
poetry, it has produced women worthy of all admiration, who have 
achieved the highest honors enchanted popularity could bestow, and 
silenced for ever the point, mooted by jealous and ungenerous school- 
men, of the comparative inferiority of the female intellect. Joanna 
Baillie, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Bray, Miss Edgeworth, Lucy Aitken, Mrs. 
Macauley, Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Somerville, and a host of others, have 
trod every walk of genius, and tried and excelled in every grace of the 
wide diversity of talent. 

But, Hannah More, with a reputation and with powers equal to any 
of them, has a glory peculiarly and distinctly her own. After her first 
celebrated and successful essays, its brilliant fame, its assured suc- 
cess, its tempting facility, allured not her strong mental powers into 
the fascinating walks of fictitious writing, or the more solid and ele- 
gant paths of discursive literature. Her situation and her reflective 
mind had opened to her the new, interesting, and all-important field 
which lay before her, in the direction and proper culture of the female 
intellect ; and her resolution once taken, to that one purpose she bent 
ali the energies of her capacious and extraordinary mind. Nothing 
ever tempted her from the execution of the severe and mighty duty she 
had imposed upon herself; while her elegant taste and matured under- 
standing gave a grace and charm to the literature she almost created, 
which rendered it unnecessary for its votaries ever to wander from its 
precincts in search of other beauties than its own. 

Religious writing had long been left in the hands of professors or 
enthusiasts ; and had been lamented, by the most eloquent of its advo- 
cates, as being often the most dull and unreadable of all human com- 
positions. Hannah More, if she did not remove the reproach, has at 
least the eminent merit, that it applies not to any of her productions. 
Religion indeed, or the duties connected with it, are the invariable sub- 
jects of her compositions. But her style has an unaffected ease, and 
an unconscious elegance, and is relieved by so many happy touches 
of genius—such various illustration—such gems of rare and accurate 
thought—and such an entire earnestness and simplicity, that it be- 
guiles us on from truth to instruction, and pleases, while it improves. 
One peculiar and marked feature, in all her ethical writings, is their 
dignity. She never forgets that she is talking to accountable beings 
of their immortal interests. There is throughout the severe tone of the 
mentor ; but the beautiful benignity of the goddess in disguise, takes 
all irksomeness from the attitude, and gives us the full benefit of 
authority, without the awe of being governed. There is likewise more 
depth of thought in her works than they seem to have received credit 
for. Her mind was richly stored with the treasures of ancient and 
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modern knowledge ; and her own strong intellect supplied a richness 
of observation which continually strikes us. The treatise on Practical 
Piety, and the Remarks on the Character of St. Paul, are works never 
surpassed in all these particulars, and which add to the treasures of the 
age. But ‘Colebs’ is the theatre where they are displayed to most 
advantage. In that charming novel will be found more practical wis- 
dom, and more of the philosophy of character, and of the poetry of 
observation, than could be collected from all the religious fictions that 
ever were written. 

It has been justly and beautifully remarked, that the bright and 
proud intellectual pre-eminence of England and America was owing 
to the long-continued influence of evangelical doctrines upon the 
national character. It is the case; and if we were asked for the author 
whose writings are the best exemplification of that influence, we would 
point to Hannah More. She is the representative of the embodied 
evangelical character of her country. In her literary capacity, she 
seems a personification of that Spirit which lighteneth the nations— 
some higher impulse appears to guide her pen—some holier inspira- 
tion to breathe upon her thoughts; and every production is distin- 
guished and sanctified by an evident purity of object and design, 
which the worldly wise have never known, and the worldly learned 
have never attained. 

In contradistinction to this view of Hannah More’s literary charac- 
ter, a striking parallel will be found in one brilliant spirit, who, of 
another nation, and of far different principles, was the representative 
and the crowned queen of all that literature which is based upon human 
science alone. ‘To couple the names of Hannah More and Madame 
de Stael might, at first view, seem to be preposterous; but, taking 
each in the light in which we place them, as representing the peculi- 
arities of national genius, and their very dissimilarity will show a 
marked and useful comparison. Each had a mind capable of the 
highest flights ; and in each that mind was cultivated with the most 
assiduous care. ‘The genius of each found vent in many voluminous 
productions: but the one had all Europe for her admirers—the other, 
but a small portion of the English public for her readers. 

The author of ‘ Corinne’ dazzled the world, not less by her melting 
imagination, than by her profound disquisitions on political philosophy. 
She analyzed the springs of national greatness, and investigated, with 
the spirit of a legislator, the character of every people in Europe: and 
in her elegant chateau of Coppet, with her theatre, and her museum, 
enjoying her unrivalled reputation, and receiving the homage of genius 
from every clime, she might be said to rule and regulate the whole 
republic of letters; for to her sex none could refuse that distinction, 
which others might have contested with her intellect. Yet, with regard 
to the permanent utility of her writings—with regard to the advantage 
of her labors—to the lasting good she has effected—how can she com- 
pare with the unpretending mistress of Barley Wood cottage! Each 
had a mind of the first order. The one was filled with all the know- 
ledge of the world, and enjoyed the highest celebrity the world can 
give; the other was rich in that knowledge which maketh wise unte 
salvation, and consecrated it to the service of her Maker. Its 
fruit was gloriously manifested in the moral improvement, to a great 
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degree, of her own sex, and will reap the nobler reward of proving, for 
generations to come, of lasting benefit to others ! 

How high has been the destiny of this gifted woman! Honored in 
her own country by all ranks, from the monarch on the throne to the 
peasant in the cottage, who was instructed by her labors, she has given 
a new and lofty object to the education of her sex. Yet while, in all 
her works, she never forgot that they were females, she made it a 
severer duty always to remember that they were Christians; and 
advancing with that spirit of calm and high philanthropy, which has 
characterized the age, she has elevated religious literature above the 
warfare of sects, and the niceties of polemics, to an equal rank with 
every other, in a time when science and imagination have alike 
achieved triumphs unknown to former periods. 

This slight, and not over-drawn sketch of her character, will explain 
how glad we are to have any connected view of Hannah More’s life 
and labors; and we accord the work before us the merit of saying, 
that of these it gives a faithful and most interesting picture—extended 
though it be, it will not be the less acceptable to the religious public 
here, where her instrumentality to good has not been less perceptible 
‘than in her own country. Had we space, it would have afforded us 
much gratification to have extracted much from this volume for our 
readers. It is rich, beyond any work since the letter-writing age of 
Johnson, in correspondence with the most distinguished persons of her 
time ; many undeveloped treasures of characters, who will live to all 
time, are here brought to light, and confer an immense value on this 
work ; which, beside illustrating the life and labors of Miss More, sheds 
a thousand subsidiary lights upon her character from the fame of others, 
and admits us to the knowledge of a mind of such godlike usefulness, 
and to literary exertions of such unlimited excellence, that we never 
have been more delighted with the perusal of any publication. 

We understand that the eminent publishing house, who have got up 
this valuable work with such unusual beauty and cheapness, are about 
to issue a uniform edition of all Hannah More’s works in a single 
volume. They could not, in their peculiar line of business, confer a 
greater boon upon society at large; and we trust that an ample sale 
of that and the present volumes will encourage them in undertakings 
of such benefit to the community. 

On the publication of the volume we have mentioned, we will, pro- 
bably, embrace such an appropriate opportunity of giving our critical 
opinion, at length, upon the writings of Hannah More. 


SaMvuEL Darty LANGTREE. 


For the Methodist Magazine, and Quarterly Review. 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


[Ir will be perceived from the following remarks, that the author of 
the Essay disclaims having intended to plead for theological schools, 
but only to show the importance of theological learning. So we. 
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understood him at the time we published the Essay, that is, in the ob- 
jectionable sense in which the author of the ‘ Strictures’ understands 
theological schools; and hence, as before observed, we think he mis- 
apprehended the doctrines of the Essay, and treated them with unne- 
cessary severity. Whatever may be the fate of the question, which 
has elicited so much warmth—and we shall neither enter into its 
discussion ourselves, nor allow others to pursue it farther, either here 
or in the columns of the Advocate—we hope that the efforts making in 
favor of theological and general education will be encouraged, and 
crowned with success. 

We think, moreover, that the same justice which required us to 
admit the Strictures in our pages, requires the admission of the fol- 
lowing reply ; and also, that every writer or speaker has the right of 
explaining his own meaning, and especially when he thinks himself 
misapprehended. 

For these reasons, though we have no wish to continue the contro- 
versy, and much regret the character it has assumed, we cannot deny 
to brother Sunderland the privilege of speaking for himself, especially 
as he has said nothing here in favor of the disputed question. No 
antagonist, therefore, must expect to be heard in its opposition. } 


Mr. Eprror,—The ‘ Strictures,’ which appeared in the last number 
of your Magazine, written by David M. Reese, M. D., very forcibly 
remind me of a circumstance which occurred in the vicinity of Boston, 
Mass., a few weeks ago. The Rev. Mr. T. was giving a public lec- 
ture on the subject of slavery; and, in the course of his remarks, he 
was led to mention some prisons which are in certain parts of this 
country, and the purposes also for which they are used. Just at the 
moment when the speaker mentioned the word ‘ prisons,’ an Irishman 
passed the door of the church, and the sound of ‘ prisons’ breaking 
upon his ear, he immediately seized a brick-bat, and, rushing into the 
broad aisle of the church, threw it with tremendous violence at the 
speaker’s head. As soon as the commotion had subsided a little, this 
true son of Erin was asked the reason which led him to commit such a 
rash act of violence. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘and ye know that he was 
praichtng against the prisons of the holy inquisition! and how could 
I bear all that?” 

So it seems, the writer of those ‘ Strictures’ has read the ‘ Essay on 
Theological Education ;’ and happening to find in it the phrase ‘ theo- 
logical seminaries,’ he takes fire in a moment, and, without waiting to 
ascertain my real object in referring to that kind of seminaries, he 
rushes upon the author with great force, and denounces, in unmeasured 
terms, his ‘ truisms,’ ‘ oracular announcements,’ ‘ high misdemeanors,’ 
‘egregious mistakes,’ ‘impious sentiments,’ and ‘ heavenly-looking 
heresies!’ And I candidly confess, that I should as soon have expected 
a brick-bat hurled at my head for preaching the simple truths of the 
Gospel, as that one could have been denounced in this way, merely for 
advocating the cause of education and intelitgence. But then, I con- 
sider the admission of those ‘ Strictures’ into the Magazine, as the 
Vet. VI.— April, 1835. 18 
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highest evidence, perhaps, which the editor could give of his candor, 
and his willingness to have every thing said which those wished to say 
who were opposed to his views on the subject of theological seminaries ; 
and I venture to add, that no one article was ever admitted before, into 
any one of our periodicals, which differed so widely from the editor’s 
views, in some respects, at least; as I am certain, that I never read 
one which was preceded and followed by so many editorial caveats and 
disclaimers, in which a solemn conviction is more than once expressed 
that the writer of those ‘ Strictures’ totally misapprehended the design 
of the Essay, and that his remarks, to a great extent, were ‘ wholly 
uncalled for, and unjustifiably severe.’ Indeed, that the whole of those 
‘ Strictures’ were ‘ uncalled for,’ to say nothing of the spirit and manner 
in which they are written, I believe every candid reader must have 
seen, who ever took the pains to read my Essay ; and for this obvious 
reason, I would not now take the trouble to write one word in reply, 
were it not that my silence might be construed, by some who never 
read the Essay, and who are not acquainted with its author, into a tacit 
admission that the charges are true, either in whole or in part, which 
are brought in those Strictures against it. But though, as I have 
stated before in the Advocate and Journal, that Essay was written 
without the most distant idea of its ever being made more public than 
when it was at first read to a few of my brethren in the ministry; yet 
I do not believe, that one person out of a thousand who ever perused 
it, has received the impression from any thing which he found in it, 
that it was the author’s design to prove that men ‘ may be made minis- 
ters, the same as men are made merchants and mechanics,’ without 
being called by the Holy Ghost to this work.* Such a thought never 
entered my heart, till I found it in the Strictures of D. M. Reese, M. D. 
I never said this ; I never wrote it; I never said nor wrote any thing 
which, by any honest rules of interpreting another’s language, could 
be made to imply this! Never! And the reader shall see, presently, 
with what fairness, with what candor, with what Christian courtesy, 


* It is certainly not a little singular, that the author of these Strictures should 
discover a kind of ‘ anti-Christian,’ anti-Methodistical, ‘ heavenly-looking he- 
resy,’ ‘in fact and form,’ throughout that Essay, when no other reader ever even 
suspected it! Before that unimportant production went to the press, it was read 
in the hearing of Dr. Fisk, president of the Wesleyan University ; Dr. Olin, 
president of Randolph-Macon College ; Dr. Bangs, and the Rev. Messrs. Durbin 
and Merritt, editors of the Christian Advocate and Journal; each of whom 
expressed his unqualified approbation of the doctrine advocated in it. And the 
reader already knows, that it was-printed under the eye of Dr. Bangs, with 
whom the author had frequent conversations on the subject, at the time ; but he 
never discovered the ‘ heavenly-looking heresy,’ it seems, and this he positively 
declares in his preface to the ‘ Strictures.’ And Dr. Fisk, Dr. Olin, and the Rev. 
Mr. Merritt had the kindness to read that Essay themselves, immediately after it 
was printed, but before it was published; and after doing so, each of these 
respected brethren expressed his approbation of it to the author personally.— 
‘ Now, though there is nothing in the Essay itself of any importance, otherwise 
than it is designed to set forth the claims of a most interesting subject ; yet I think 
I may suppose, without the imputation of vanity or presumption, that, had there 
been any thing in the Essay even looking like ‘ heresy,’ some one of these bre- 
thren would have detected it. Were they not as competent of doing this as the 
writer of these Strictures? And even if the author had never been encouraged 
to lay it before the public by the approbation of such men in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; yet, since it has appeared in one of our principal periodicals, 
‘ their silence speaks aloud.’ 
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the author of the Essay on Theological Education is assailed in those 
‘ Strictures,’ as a ‘ heavenly-looking heretic,’ uttering ‘impious senti- 
menis,’—an ‘ adversary to Methodism,’ ‘ quarrelling with the Disci- 
pline,’ and dealing in ‘ éruisms,’ and ‘ egregious mistakes.’ 

But, in defending the doctrine, however, which is advocated in that 
Essay against this assailant, I might, perhaps, as well confess, at the 
outset, that I shall labor under a manifest disadvantage in the view of 
all such (if any there be,) who may have been influenced by those 
Strictures to believe, that my views on the necessity of clerical intelli- 
gence are, in any respects, exceptionable ; for, however ‘ heretical’ and 
‘impious’ I may be in some of my ‘sentiments,’ or however ‘ egre- 
gious’ some of my ‘ mistakes’ may have been, I cannot feel myself at 
liberty to deal out these and similar epithets upon any one, who may 
differ from me in opinion, or however much it might seem to me that 
such a person deserved them. 

The object of the Essay, under notice, is thus expressed on the first 
and fifth pages :—It was to show the importance of ‘ a theological edu- 
cation, an education expressly adapted to the work of preaching the 
Gospel ;’ and in applying the subject to the Methodist E. Church, it is 
stated, page 6, distinctly what is meant by a theological education :— 
It is an education which may, in some sense, ‘ qualify such to preach the 
Gospel, as THE M. E. Cuurcu Betieves THE Hoxy Spirit catis 
TO THIS WORK.’ 

Here the reader will perceive, that in no equivocal language, and upon 
the very threshold of the subject, the Essay places the call from the 
Holy Spirit, to the work of preaching the Gospel, before the education 
for which the author argues in the pages of the Essay which follow! 

The Essay commences with referring to the general sense which the 
great body of the Christian Church has entertained from the earliest ages, 
that some such education was necessary ; and then comes the following 
inquiry, which fixes and determines the design of what follows :— 

‘ Why has the M. E. Church never made any provision for qualify- 
ing such to preach the Gospel, as she believes the Holy Spirit calls to 
this work?’ It is true, that a limited course of study is now generally 
required of persons on trial in our conferences, after they have entered 
the ministry ; [that is, after they have joined the annual conference ;} 
but my inquiry is, why no kind of study, either literary or theological, 
has ever been required, either in the Discipline or general usage of the 
Methodist Church, as a requisite for persons, [such as are mentioned 
above, called of the Holy Spirit,| before they commence in the actual 
service of God’s ‘ sanctuary ?” 

And then, to this very paragraph, it is added in a note, ‘ that, since 
this Essay was written, a course of literary and theological study had 
been specified by two conferences, which all persons must have pur- 
sued before they could be admitted on trial in those bodies.’ And then 
again, ona succeeding page, speaking of a society which had been 
formed in the New Eng. conference for the purpose of aiding suitable 
persons in obtaining a theological education, lest I might, perhaps, be 
misunderstood by any one, I remark :—(c> ‘ Observe, the object of 
the above-named society is not to make ministers, but to assist such in 
preparing for the work of the missionary enterprise, either as preachers 
or teachers, as God may call to this work.’ And in another note, I 
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add, again, * The olyect of this society is to assist such as God may 
call into the missionary field in obtaining an education suitable for this 
work 

Nor is there one paragraph, nor one sentence, nor one word, nor 
even one letter, nor comma, in that Essay, which, by any consistent 
rules of interpreting another’s language, can be made to mean any 
thing contrary to the foregoing quotations. Its design was to show, in 
some small degree, the great importance of intelligence in the Chris- 
tian ministry, and some of the reasons why every minister of the Gos- 
pel should be ‘ thoroughly furnished for his work :’ it was not written 
to show what constitutes a call from the Holy Spirit to the work of the 
ministry, but to exhibit some of the responsibilities which such a call 
imposes upon all such as are favored with it. Why, the very title of 
the Essay shows what the subject is upon which it is written: it is a 
theological education—such an education as gives one whom God has 
called to the work of the ministry a knowledge of his work, and the 
most appropriate means by which it may be accomplished. To show 
the importance of such an education, the Essay states, ‘ that the Bible 
and ecclesiastical history unite in the testimony, that, by nearly every 
Christian Church, which has ever been distinguished by the Divine 
approbation, such an education has been considered an indispensable 
prerequisite for persons entering upon the duties of the Christian mi- 
nistry.’ .This is the first sentence which I find quoted in the * Striv- 
tures ;? and before David Meredith Reese, M. D., denied it, he should 
have quoted it correctly. However, he meets me with this very mo- 
dest argument—‘ these broad and unqualified declarations are utterly 
unauthorized and unfounded!? It happens, however, that my state- 
ment is not unqualitied, as the reader will see by looking at it; and 
whether it is uééerly unauthorized and unfounded or not, we shall see 
directly. 

It is not a little amusing, I confess, to observe with what a peculiar 
aptness this writer proceeds to say, that the education mentioned above 
is ‘clearly defined’ in the Essay, so that its meaning ‘ cannot be mis- 
understood ;? and then to prove, that by such an education the author 
meant ‘that a person should be made a minister in a * theological 
seminary,” without a call from God ;’ he skips over six or eight pages 
of the Essay, and brings forward three sentences from Dr. Porter! 
concerning which, he says, ‘ These sentences, some in his own words, 
and some in the language of another, are here appealed to.’ And then, 
after saying that some of them were my words, and quoting the sen- 
tences referred to, he adds, ‘ The foregoing extracts are queted from 
the Rev. Dr. Porter!’ But it seems that D. M. Reese, M. D., was 
so ‘zealous’ to defend something, or to say something against the 
‘ egregious mistakes’ of another, that he forgot to correct his own. 
And this is the way in which the writer begins his ‘ Strictures’ on my 

Essay! He first quotes a sentence from it incorrectly, which he de- 
nies, without offering one word in evidence of his assertions! Then 
he quotes and transposes three sentences from Dr. Porter, and, refer- 
ring them to the author of the Essay, says, ‘Some of them are in his 
own words!’ And thus, it is proved, that the education contended for 
in the Essay is ‘ none other than a plea for “ theological seminaries !” ‘ 

But is there a sentence in that Essay which goes to say, that ‘ an 
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education expressly adapted to the work of preaching the Gospel’ can- 
not be obtained without a theological seminary? Nota word of it! 
The Essay contends for intelligence in the Gospel ministry, that those 
whom God calls to the work of preaching the Gospel should be, accord- 
ing to God’s direction, ‘ thoroughly furnished’ for this work. But how 
this ‘ thorough furnishing’ can be best obtained 1s another question alto- 
gether; and one which is not discussed in that Essay! Hence the 
very first inquiry made in the Essay is in the following words :-—‘ But 
how can one teach what he himself has never learned? How can any 
one learn without study? And how can any one study to any good 
purpose, without having the necessary means and time at his com- 
mand?’ And the whole drift of the Essay, from the first to the last, 
was to show, that persons, called of God to preach in the M. E. Church, 
should have the necessary means and time for study, before they are 
admitted on trial into our conferences ; for this most obvious reason, 
that they cannot so well have them afterward. 

Now, reader, how do you suppose the author of the Strictures proves 
that I have committed an ‘ egregious mistake,’ in saying that ‘ the 
great proportion of the Church of God, from the earliest ages, have not 
differed, materially, either among themselves, or from the Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, and even the heathen, as to their sense of the importance 
of knowledge, in all persons previously to their becoming ministers of 
religion?? This statement, you will have observed, does not say, nor 
is said any where in the Essay, that all religious tedchers, among the 
Mohammedans, Jews, and heathens, or even among Christians, have 
had the knowledge here spoken of ; but all have, in some way or other, 
manifested their sense of its importance. 

But this statement, David M. Reese, M. D., meets with a sneer, 
and brands it with falsehood, as ‘ wéter/y unauthorized and unfounded ! 
To prove this statement, I referred to the Bible, and quoted the chapter 
and verse ; but the author of the Strictures says, ‘I shall waive this: 
reference!’ I quoted an extract from Dr. Goodwin and Richard Wat- 
son to prove the truth of this statement; but David M. Reese, M. D., 
says, ‘ This is too puerile to need refutation!’ I also referred to eccle- 
siastical history, to the theological schools established at Alexandria, 
Cesarea, Antioch, Edessa, and a few other places; I referred to Eu- 
sebius, to Clement of Alexandria, to Origen, and others, to prove what 
I had said; but all these references, says this writer, ‘ are equally irre- 
levant, as every reader of their history well understands!’ What a 
very convenient way this is to convict another of ‘ egregious mistakes,’ 
and statements which are ‘ utferly untrue!’ However, I shall wait tilt 
the author of those ‘ Strictures’ has read the histories and the works 
above named, before I attempt to offer any more evidence of the truth 
of what I have said. 

And here my remarks in reference to those Strictures might have an 
end, were it not for a few other ‘ impious sentiments’ and ‘ high misde- 
meanors’ and ‘egregious mistakes,’ preferred against me by this 
writer. 

1. To show with what fairness he quotes other parts of my Essay, 
and withal how correcily he represents my meaning, take the follow- 
ing :—‘ He,’ that is, the author of the Essay, ‘ affirms, that John Wes- 
Jey “ was made a minister, precisely as the education societies make 
18* 
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ministers at the present day.”’ Now the reader must observe, that 
this is quoted from my Essay, by this writer, expressly to prove, that 
Wesley, in my opinion, was made a minister by education merely, 
without his being called of God! But my Essay reads thus :-—+ It is 
true, as Newton says, ‘ None but He who made the world can make a 
minister.” But, then, who will pretend to say how God shall make 
His ministers? The truth is, God will have His own way of calling 
and fitting men for the work of the Gospel ministry; nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt but that He ordinarily does this through the 
instrumentality of His Church; and it does not alter the case at all, 
whether suitable persons [that is, such as God calls, | are led into the 
Gospel field through an education society, or a quarterly or an annual 
conference. Was not Wesley called of God to preach? and yet he 
was made a minister in the very same way, both by the Divine and 
human agencies, precisely as the education societies [and annual con- 
ferences] make ministers at the present day.’ 

Such, reader, is the very language, from which David M. Reese, 
M. D., attempts to show, that I said that neither the venerable Wesley, 
nor any of his coadjutors, were really called of God to preach the 
Gospel! Such is the language of the Essay, from which this writer 
takes some dozen or fifteen words, to prove that I affirm, that Wesley 
was made a minister without his being called of God! 

2. Look at the following extract, also, from the pen of him who 
sneers at some of the statements in the ‘ Essay on Theological Edu- 
cation,’ as ‘ oracular announcements,’ and ‘ egregious mistakes ;? who 
so dexterously ‘ waives all reference’ to the Bible in support of them, 
‘as forced’ and far-fetched ; who deems ‘all reference’ to profane and 
ecclesiastical history ‘ as too puerile to need refutation.’ This writer 
says,— 

‘ Indeed, the “ superior learning and extraordinary qualifications” 
of both the teachers and students of scholastic. divinity, in any of the 
ancient or modern schools, have never been rendered a blessing to the 
Church, nor have any of them been distinguished for ministerial suc- 
cess or usefulness in the Church of God.’ ‘This is an ‘ oracular 
announcement,’ surely, with a witness! And before the writer stops 
to take breath, he adds :—‘* It is a well-authenticated fact, that these 
very persons’—observe, these very persons whom he acknowledges 
have had ‘superior learning and extraordinary qualifications’— have 
been the greatest drones in the Gospel ministry, tdlers in the vineyard, 
useless cumberers of the ground, who ever afflicted and cursed the 
Church.’ ; 

But does not this writer affect to make us believe, throughout his 
‘ Strictures,’ that whoever has the call from the Holy Spirit, or, in other 
words, the extraordinary qualifications of a minister of the Gospel, 
will be more or less useful? And does he not repeat it over and over 
again, that the author of the Essay denies the extraordinary call and 
qualifications which all true ministers have? And yet he here, with 
one dash of his pen, utterly disfranchises thousands of such, whom he 
himself afterward acknowledges God has called, both from ‘ modern 
and ancient schools!’ Really this exceeds the story of the two vipers, 
which, in a violent contest, swallowed each other entire, so that nothing 
was left of either! 
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3. David M. Reese, M. D., says, that, ‘in the minutes of one of 
Wesley’s earliest conferences, we have the following explicit declara- 
tion of his views on the subject of the call and qualifications for the 
ministry,’ and which ‘ has been incorporated unchanged into our own 
book of Discipline.’ (See Dis. ch. i, sec. 10.) In this statement, how- 
ever, there are two errors; but, whether they are ‘ impious,’ or ‘ egre- 
gious,’ or ‘ heretical,’ I leave the reader to judge. ‘The writer says, 
the views of Wesley and our Church are given in the rule to which he 
refers on ‘ the call and qualifications for the ministry ;’ but there is not 
one word in this rule concerning the qualifications for the ministry. 
The rule lays down the evidences by which we are to judge of a per- 
son’s call to the work, not of his qualifications ; and David M. Reese 
admits, that some are called who are not qualified, as we shall see in 
the sequel. But why is not this rule quoted correctly, in these Stric- 
tures? As it comes from the pen of this writer, it neither agrees with 
the Discipline, nor Wesley’s minutes. 

4. The writer of these Strictures prefers one of his charges, it seems, 
against the lamented Richard Watson; and, accordigg to his showing, 
this eminent servant of God was guilty of an ‘ egregious mistake,’ also, 
if not of an ‘ impious sentiment,’ in saying, that it appeared from some 
extracts which he quoted from the unpublished minutes of Wesley, that 
the venerable founder of Methodism had fully made up his mind, at 
one time, to establish what he called a “seminary for laborers.” » I 
referred to this fact simply to show the deep sense which Wesley 
always felt of the necessity of intelligence in the ministry, and that 
neither he nor any of his coadjutors were ever prejudiced, in any de- 
gree, against a ‘theological education ;’ and, as farther evidence of 
this fact, I referred also to the ‘ Wesleyan Theological Institution’ 
which has recently been established by the Wesleyan Methodists in 

‘ngland. I observed, ‘ A writer in the Wesleyan Meth. Mag. for May 
last, speaking on this subject, says :—‘* The most prominent feature 
of the proposed institution, and that which forces itself upon the atten- 
tion, is, that, so far from its involving any thing new in Methodism, 
which might endanger its great first principles, the design itself is de- 
cidedly Wesleyan. By an extract from the unpublished minutes of 
conference, quoted by Mr. Watson, it appears to be clearly proved, 
that Mr. Wesley had, on one occasion, fully made up his mind to esta- 
blish what he termed a “seminary for laborers ;” and that his design 
failed to be carried into effect, simply because it appeared at that time 
impracticable to find a tutor competent to conduct such an establish- 
ment.”’ This statement from the Wesleyan Mag. David M. Reese, 
M. D., flatly denies ; and says—‘ I maintain, that the idea of theologi- 
cal seminaries is something new in Methodism, and that it is an inno- 
vation upon the original plan of Mr. Wesley!? But which the reader 
will believe, whether the author of those Strictures, or Richard Watson 
and the Wesleyan Meth. Mag,, it is not necessary for me to stop here 
to inquire. 

‘ With respect to Mr. Wesley’s “ seminary for laborers,” it will not 
be pretended,’ says this writer, ‘ that, had it been established, it would 
have borne any the least resemblance to a “theological seminary,” 
such as that contended for in the Essay.’ But the Essay does not 
contend for a theological seminary of any kind; the Essay contends 
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for intelligence in the Christian ministry, for an ‘ education expressly 
adapted to the work of preaching the Gospel ;’ and all that is said in 
the Essay concerning theological seminaries is said incidentally, and 
by way of illustrating the main object of the writer; and, as an evi- 
dence of this, it may be mentioned that the extract from the Wesleyan 
Mag., and the one from Dr. Porter, were incorporated into the Essay 
more than three months after it was written. And yet David M. Reese, 
M. D., seizes on three mangled sentences from the language of Dr. 
Porter to prove that the whole Essay is ‘none other than a plea for 
theological seminaries ;’ and the remarks of Dr. Porter, from which I 
quoted, were never designed as a ‘plea for seminaries,’ particularly, 
of any kind, but they were written ‘ on the cultivation of spiritual habits, 
and progress in study! 

5. It is really ludicrous to observe how this writer argues about 
‘educating men for the ministry, and im the ministry.? What the 
Essay means by educating men for the work of the Christian ministry 
has already been shown; it is the affording ‘ such as the Church be- 
lieves the Holy Spirit calls to this work the necessary means and time 
for study.’ The knowledge which all such ought to have of the nature 
of their calling, and of the Holy Scriptures, I still say, in my opinion, 
is indispensable ; and Wesley himself says this. He declares, in no 
very obscure language, that ‘ no one can take one right step without tt ;? 
that without this knowledge ‘ there can be no hope that one will dis- 
charge his office well,’ or ‘ acquit himself faithfully of his trust.’ 

But this writer finally admits, that men may be ‘ educated in the 
ministry ;? he admits that the Wesleyan Methodists have now a ‘ semi- 
nary for educating men in the ministry ;’ and he farther admits, that, 
possibly, it may be well for the Methodists in this country to do some- 
thing ‘ by and by’ for the purpose of ‘ educating young men,’ not for 
the ministry, but ‘in it.? Very well; and when young men are edu- 
cated in the ministry, pray, what will they be educated for? What 
will be the motive in giving them an education? Will it be to fit them 
for the work of the ministry, or for something else? ‘0,’ says the 
writer of the Strictures, ‘ their education, in this case, will follow their 
call to the ministry, and not precede it; their education, in this case, 
will not be substituted for a call from the Holy Spirit? Very good; 
but who ever supposed that an education should be considered as a 
call from God? Not the author of that Essay. I never said this, nor 
any thing which could be honestly made to imply it! Never! But I 
will allow this writer all the credit that he could desire for his ‘ brief 
Strictures,—which, by the way, however, are longer than the Essay 
upon which they are written,—while he argues in this way against an 
education for the ministry, possibly, he did dream that such ‘ Strictures’ 
from his pen would be deemed ‘ too puerile to need reiutation !’ 

6. In the Essay it is stated, that ‘a person’s being moved by the 
Holy Ghost to call sinners to repentance, does not qualify him, in every 
sense of the word, for the most successful performance of this work.’ 
For this statement, however, the writer of the Strictures manifests no 
sort of fellowship. Hence he says,— If this sentence means to recog- 
nize a Divine call to the ministry at all, it would leave us to infer,'that 
he who is thus moved, is to understand himself to be called of God to 
preach, not now, but by and by.’ Then David M. Reese believes, 
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when one is called of God to preach, that call qualifies him, in every 
sense of the word, for this work! So much to the credit of ‘ zeal for 
the Church!’ 

Now, compare the above with another part of these Strictures, where 
it is said, ‘If any of our conferences had a list of junior preachers in 
reserve, for whom there was no field of labor,’ they should be put upon 
‘a course of study!’ Alas! what will not a man say out of ‘ zeal’ 
against ‘heretics’ and ‘theological seminaries!’ What! does this 
writer suppose, as he tells us here, that God calls men to preach for 
whom there ‘are no fields of labor ?? Must ‘ such as are qualified, in 
every sense of the word,’ to preach the Gospel, by their call to the work, 
wait for a field of labor, when more than two thirds of the world are 
destitute of the Gospel. 

And look, again, at the following :—‘ If any of our junior preachers 
who apply unsuccessfully for admission into the itinerancy, because 
there are no circuits or stations, should go, as they ought to do, to any 
of our seminaries or colleges for the ¢mprovement of their minds in 
literature and theology, would not the Church sustain them, and rejoice 
in it?? No! Never! Never! God forbid, that the Church should 
ever undertake to improve the minds of such as are already ‘ qualified 
to preach the Gospel, in every sense of the word,’ by sending them to a 
seminary or college! And, beside, how could our young men be taught 
the knowledge of theology in any of our seminaries or colleges, which 
are purely literary? For, says this very writer, ‘if any one of our 
infant colleges were known to be not purely literary, or suspected of 
deteriorating into a theological school, it would be impossible to avert 
from it swift and certain destruction ; for it would be utterly abandoned 
by the Church.’ And but a little before he tells us, nevertheless, that, 
‘if some of our junior preachers were to go, as they ought to do,’ in 
certain cases, ‘ to our purely literary seminaries, to be taught a know- 


ledge of theology, the Church would sustain them, and rejoice in it!’ 
Such, reader, is the reasoning of one, who charges another with utter- 


ing ‘truisms,’ and ‘ egregious mistakes.’ 

7. The following sentence from the Essay is quoted by this writer, 
and from which he labors hard to distort it into slander against the 
Methodist E. Church :—* Why has our Church never made any provi- 
sion for qualifying such to preach the Gospel as she believes the Holy 
Ghosi calls to this work?’ Now, here the reader will perceive, my 
own words are quoted by this writer, in which it is distinctly affirmed 
that the education on which the Essay is written was designed, not as 
a substitute for a call to the ‘ ministry, but for the farther qualification 
of such as the Church believes the Holy Spirit calls to this work !’ 
How, then, I might ask, in the exercise of common honesty, could any 
one take the Essay, which was written upon this very question, and 
quote these words, and at the same time attempt to wrest a meaning 
from them which they never were intended to convey! Nay; a mean- 
ing which they cannot be made to convey, without doing violence to 
all consistent rules of interpretation ! 

I need not here stop to show that our Church never has made any 
such provision as is here spoken of, in opposition to the assertions of 
this writer. ‘This is fully and sufficiently done by the editor, in a pre- 
vious number of this Magazine; but I believe, that every reader of 
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this work will say, that I am called upon to justify myself against the 
‘high misdemeanor’ which is here laid to my charge. 

The paragraph in my Essay, which contains the ‘ libellous’ sentence, 
reads thus :—‘ Now it is very true, that the history of the M. E. 
Church, as well as the history of the Wesleyan Methodists in Eng- 
land, will show, that the Methodists as a people, have never been so 
very indifferent in the cause of general literature and education, as 
many have imagined. The schools established in the British connec- 
tion, as well as the fourteen seminaries and six colleges, established by 
them in the United States, will show this; and never, perhaps, was the 
prospect brighter for the cause of education among us, as a people, 
than it is at the present day. But has the M. E. Church any usage 
or practice, in any department of her membership, from which one 
might be led to infer that an education of any kind is indispensably 
necessary, before one can be licensed as a preacher of the Gospel ?’ 
And to show, what I supposed might be considered one probable rea- 
son, why no provision had been made by this Church for affording a 
suitable education to such as she believes the Holy Ghost calls to the 
work of the Gospel ministry, and, consequently, one reason why we 
have no rule in our Discipline for the usage or practice above noticed, 
I said :—* No satisfactory answer to this inquiry can be given from the 
fact, that the Methodist Church, from the first, has not produced some 
of the most eminent men for science and theological learning. This 
the world knows, or ought to know, she has done. And, by the way, 
perhaps this very fact may be one considerable reason why the Metho- 
dists, as a Church, have never felt more than they have the importance 
of some kind of a theological education, in all such as seek her appro- 
bation as ministers of the Gospel. We know, that a few have strug- 
gled into the lights of science and education, without the direction or 
any kind of assistance from the Church ; and so we have unconsciously 
imbibed the idea, that nothing is either due, or ought to be expected 
from the Church ;’ and hence we have no rule in our Discipline which 
makes education of any kind a preliminary to one’s being licensed to 
preach the Gospel, and go out into the world, ‘in the awful and 
responsible office of a public teacher of Christian theology.’ 

Now, gentle reader, it is concerning the self-same language, which 
you have just read, and the views therein expressed, that David M. 
Reese exclaims—+ What a picture is here drawn of our Church and 
ministry, by this junior preacher! We marvel that he was not con- 
scious of the gross injustice he has thus done to his own Church, and 
to his senior brethren!’ Alas! for the author of that fugitive Essay ! 
How could he be so stupid as not to perceive the gross injustice he 
was doing the M. E. Church, when he declares, that the history of the 
Methodists in both hemispheres will show, that they have never been 
indifferent in the cause of general literature and education! And 
what a picture he gives of our ministry, when he declares, that some 
of them have been the most eminent for their attainments in sctence 
and theological learning! How ‘libellous!’ ‘Here then,’ says the 
author of these Strictures, ‘here then, we take occasion to say, that 
this WHOLE REPRESENTATION is as unjust as it is unkind!’ And then 
he begins a tedious course of reasoning to show, that there is a rule 
some where in the Discipline which requires an educalion in persons, 
before they can be licensed to preach! 
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‘Such are the clouds which intercept the light, 
Hang o’er the eyes, and blunt the moral sight ” 


‘But suppose I were to allow, that the rule to which this writer refers, 
and which says that one must have ‘ gifts’ before the Church will 
believe that he is called of God to preach ; suppose, for argument’s sake, 
I were to allow, that these ‘ gifts’ meant, as this writer contends, ‘ an 
éducation of some kind ;’ and that those who possess them must have 
‘read, at least, one book,’ and acquired a ‘ knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples’ of English grammar? Why, it would follow from this, that ‘ an 

F education’ must precede a person’s call to preach the Gospel; and it 
y does undeniably follow this writer’s showing in this place ; and this, 
too, in direct contradiction of the whole drift of his Strictures, that by 
this rule of Discipline, the Holy Ghost calls no one to the work of the 
ministry who has not ‘ some kind of an education ;? because it is of the 
evidence of a person’s call, alone, that the rule speaks in the Disci- 
pline! So this writer, in his great ‘zeal for the Church’ and against 
‘ heretics,’ has arrived at this conclusion, that ‘an education of some 
< kind,’ according to Discipline, must precede a person’s call from the 
: Holy Spirit to preach the Gospel! Hence, he says, ‘ Will the writer 
: of the Essay pretend, that these “ gifts’? will appear in those who have 
never read ‘a single book,” not even the Bible, nor acquired a “ know- 
ledge of the very first principles of their vernacular tongue?” And yet 
these are the very “ gifts,” by which we are to try every candidate for 
license to preach, if we are governed by our Discipline.’ Here, then, 
we have David M. Reese’s comment on the rule of Discipline by 
which we are to ‘ try those who think they are moved by the Holy Ghost 
to preach.’ The Discipline says, that all who are called of God to 
preach have certain ‘ gifts.’ This means, says David M. Reese, that 
they should, among other things, know how to ‘read in the Bible,’ at 
least, and that they should have some ‘ knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of their vernacular tongue!’ Really, I believe, the reader will 
' not find ‘heresy’ in the ‘ Essay on Theological Education’ equal to 
this! The doctrine of the Essay is, that the call from the Holy Spirit 
to preach the Gospel, makes it one’s duty to obtain an education, or 
such knowledge as is ‘ expressly adapted to the work of preaching the 
Gospel,’ and without which, Wesley says, ‘no preacher can take one 
step aright.’ But, in these Strictures, David M. Reese attempts to 
force upon the Essay a meaning which, he thinks, is ‘ heretical,’ ‘ im- 
pious,’ ‘ anti-Christian,’ and ‘ anti-Methodistical ;? and, in his ‘zeal’ to 
do this, he finally arrives at this very singular conclusion—viz. That 
an ability to read, and some knowledge of English grammar, is an 
‘ indispensable pre-requisite’ to a person’s being called of God to preach 
the Gospel! Now, whether there be any thing ‘ heretical in fact and 
in form,’ or whether there be any thing ‘ impious,’ ‘ anti-Christian,’ and 
‘ anti- Methodistical,’ in all this, let the reader judge. 

And here, I. will take occasion to say, that I do not recollect of ever 
having read any thing from the pen of one who made any pretensions 
to intelligence of any kind, which, to my mind, contained so many. pal- 
pable contradictions, so many evident discrepancies with itself, so much 
perversion of another’s language, and so much unfair reasoning, as I 

find in these Strictures. With the author’s motives in writing them, I 
have nothing to do; but with his language, his arguments, his manner 
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of reasoning, I have something to do. When a member of the Metho- 
dist E. Church, and one, too, bearing her authority as a public teacher 
of religion, lays to my charge, as this writer has done, the crime of 
‘ heresy in fact and form,’ and accuses me of ‘inveighing against the 
Discipline’ of the ‘ Church of my choice,’ uttering ‘ inexcusable and 
egregious mistakes,’ and ‘ impious sentiments,’ it seems to me, that 
with an article containing such charges as these, I kave something to 
do. Fatetur facinus is qui judicium fugit. Surely, if another does 
the mischief, it is not for me to bear the blame. 

8. Another assertion to be noticed in these Strictures is in the 
following words :—‘ Methodism, from the beginning, has denied the 
doctrine of this Essay, that a literary or theological education is an 
‘indispensable pre-requisite,” or an essential qualification, in any 
aspect. This is apparent from the writings of Wesley, Fletcher, 
Clarke, and Watson; and with equal pertinacity and uniformity in our 
own country, by Asbury, Cooper, Bangs, and Emory—all of whom 
have expressed themselves unequivocally upon this subject.’ Now, 
does the reader fail to see, how flatly the above contradicts what this 
writer has said before in his explanation of the word ‘ gifts,’ in the rule 
of Discipline? There he says a person must have so much of an 
educalion of some kind, as to be able ‘to read,’ and understand ‘ the 
first principles of his vernacular tongue,’ before he can be licensed to 
preach according to the Discipline ; but here, he says, that ‘no kind of 
an education is necessary or essential, in any aspect!’ And, to sup- 
port himself in this contradictory position, he appeals to the writings of 
both the living and the dead! 

It was certainly a felicitous circumstance, that ‘ Wesley's Appeal to 
the Clergy’ was placed in juxtaposition with the Strictures, which con- 
tained such a. reflection on the character of that venerable man. A 
more clear, Christian-like, and ample refutation, of such an unjust im- 
putation, so far as Wesley and Methodism are concerned, could not be 
desired. And was it in that *‘ Appeal’ that Wesley said, that neither 
‘a literary nor theological education’ was even an ‘ essential qualifica- 
tion, for a minister of the Gospel, in any aspect ?? Was it when he 
said :—‘ As to acquired endowments, can he take one step aright, 
without a competent share of knowledge ’—a knowledge first of his 
own office—of the high trust in which he stands—the important work 
to which he is called? Is there any hope that a man should discharge 
his office well, if he knows not what it is? 

Was it when he said :—* No less necessary is a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which teach us how to teach others? Ought he not to 
know the literal meaning of every word, verse, and chapter; without 
which there can be no firm foundation on which the spiritual meaning 
can be‘built? Has he such a knowledge of Scripture, as becomes him 
who undertakes to explain it to others? Has he a full and clear view 
of the analogy of faith, which is a clue to guide him through the whole ? 
Is he acquainted with the several parts of Scripture, with all parts of 
the Old Testament, and the New? Does he know the grammatical 
construction of the four Gospels—of the Acts—of the Epistles? and 
is he a master of the spiritual sense, as well as the literal, of what he 
reads? Does he understand the scope of each book, and how every 
part of it tends thereto? las he the skill to draw the natural infer- 
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ences deducible from each text? Does he know the objections raised 
to them, or from them, by Jews, Deists, Papists, Socinians, and all 
other sectaries, who more or less corrupt or cauponise the word of 
God? Is he ready to give a satisfactory answer to each of these objec- 
tions? And has he learned to apply every part of the sacred writings, 
as the various states of his hearers require? And as to his intention, 
both in undertaking this important office, and in executing every part 
of it, ought it not to be singly this, to glorify God, and to save souls 
from death? Is not this absolutely and indispensably necessary, before 
ali, and above all things ?” 

Was it in such language as this, reader, that the pious, learned, 
venerable, and ever-to-be-remembered Wesley, declared ‘ unegutvo- 
cally,’ as this writer says, that no education, or knowledge, either lite- 
rary or theological, was ‘an essential qualification’ for ‘a person 
entering upon the duties of the Christian ministry, 1n any aspect.’ 

Again: Dr. Clarke is here appealed to, and made to say, that no 
‘ education, either literary or theological, is essential’ for candidates for 
the Gospel ministry, ‘in any aspect.’ But when did Dr. Clarke utter 
such a sentiment? Was it in 1806? when he said,—* We want some 
kind of seminary for educating such workmen as need not be ashamed. 
1 introduced a conversation on the subject this morning; and the 
preachers were unanimously of the opinion, that some strong efforts 
should be made, without delay, to get such a place established. Every 
circuit cries out, “ Send us acceptable preachers.” How can we do 
this?’ We are obliged to take what offers. The time is coming, and 
now is, when illiterate piety can do no more for the interest and perma- 
nency of the work of God, than lettered irreligton did formerly. Speak, 
QO speak speedily, to all our friends! Let us get a plan organized 
without delay ! 

This extract from Dr. Clarke, I gave before in the Essay under 
notice, not as ‘a plea,’ however, ‘ for theological seminaries,’ particu- 
larly, but as an argument which I supposed would have some weight 
in favor of a theological education; and little did I suspect, that any 
Methodist could be found in this country who would take occasion to 
say, with this extract before his eyes, that its venerable and learned 
author declared ‘ unequivocally’ that neither a ‘literary or theological 
education was an essential qualification in any aspect,’ for ‘a person 
entering upon the duties of the Christian ministry!’ Nor does it cover 
up the error committed in this assertion for the writer to add, that each 
of the persons whom he enumerates consider ‘human learning as a 
secondary qualification—an auxiliary, truly desirable in the work of the 
ministry.’ Nay, it makes the former statement more inconsistent still ; 
for, if they did not consider either ‘ literary or theological learning an 
essential qualification, in any aspect,’ for persons just entering upon the 
responsible duties of the ministry, how could they consider human 
learning merely ‘an auxiliary truly desirable,’ afterward, when such 
persons had already entered into the actual service of the ministry ? 
Does one that is young and inexperienced need less learning, less 
qualifications, when commencing in this work, than when he has been 
actually engaged in it fifteen or twenty years ? 

To any one who has attentively read the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, for a few years past, as well as the previous numbers of the 
Vor. VI.—Aprel, 18365. 19 
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Methodist Magazine, and the very last number of the Meth. Mag. and 
Quarterly Review, it will easily appear how very unfortunate this writer 
was, in referring to Dr. Bangs and others, as a justification of his 
assertion. Who has forgotten the ‘ Letters’ of Dr. Bangs to young 
ministers, and which were published years ago? And how could one 
speak more explicitly than this venerable servant of the Church does, 
in the very last number of this Review, upon this subject? Nor can I 
omit this opportunity of saying, that I shal] always bear in my soul a 
most grateful recollection of the early, and, I may add, the successful 
efforts of Dr. Nathan Bangs to advance the cause of education and 
intelligence in the ministry of our Church. 

And I might quote also from a number of articles, which have 
appeared in our different periodicals, bearing the signature of Dr. 
Emory, which would abundantly show that he also has had, for years, 
the same objects in view ; and that it never was his intention, as this 
writer says, to be understood as saying, that ‘ no kind of learning, either 
literary or theological, is an essential qualification, in any aspect,’ for 
‘ persons commencing in the work of the Gospel ministry.’ And this 
I would do, for his sake, and for the sake of the cause of Methodism, 
if I had the least suspicion that the statement upon which I have been 
remarking was believed by any one. 

9. From what has already been said, the reader will now perceive 
with what propriety this writer uses the following language :—‘+ Let 
no one then, believe, from this Essay, that our Church fosters igno- 
rance in her ministry, or that we are unmindful of the value of learn- 
ing.’ See what is said above, 7, where these Strictures accuse the 
author of the Essay of ‘ gross injustice’ for having said, ‘ no provision 
had been made by the M. E. Church for the education of such as 
she believes the Holy Spirit calls to the work of the ministry ;’ though 
at the same time the Essay declares distinctly, that the Methodists, as a 
people, had never been indifferent in the cause of general literature and 
education!’ And that ‘ many of her ministers have been the most emi- 
nent for their attainments in sctence and theological learning.’ Yet in 
criticising this very language, David M. Reese says, this was ‘ gross 
injustice,’—and ‘this whole representation is as unjust as it is unkind !” 
And now, to complete the climax, he cautions the world against sup- 
posing, from the Essay which contains such language, that ‘the 
Methodists are unmindful of the value of learning !’ 

10. Again: look at this:—‘ We hold no fellowship with the doc- 
trine, that when called of God to the work’ of the ministry, any ‘ are 
to excuse themselves from immediate obedience, until they shall have 
gone through a course of study in a theological seminary.’ Now 
compare this with another place in these Strictures, where the author 
says,—‘ If any of our conferences had a list of junior preachers, for 
whom there were no fields of labor, like some on the list of reserve in 
England, they might be sent to some of our colleges, and the Church 
would sustain them in it!’ : 

A few more remarks on these singular Strictures and I shall have 
done. 

This writer accuses the Essay with saying, that God-has altered 
the economy of his grace, by which men are called to the work of the 
Christian ministry! And how do you suppose he attempts to fix this 











charge upon a Christian brother? Why, by quoting a part of a para- 
graph, where I make a comparison between the ministers generally, 
in the days of Wesley, and the ministers of the present age! These 
are my words, and those which this writer left out of his quotation for 
the purpose of changing the sense are here italicised, that the reader 
may the better distinguish them :— ‘ 

‘ But there is scarcely any perceptible similarity between the age in 
which we. live now, and that in which Wesley lived ; as little, indeed, 
as there is to be seen between the manner of God’s calling men into 
the ministry then, and the manner of his doing this now. The regu- 
lar and ordinary ministers of Wesley’s day were generally backslidden, 
or such as never possessed the life and power of godliness; and the 
same remarks will apply tothe days of Christ. Hence, God called 
men tn an extraordinary way, to do the work which others had left un- 
done. But tt is not true, now, that the great proportion of minsters in 
this country, who believe the fundamentals of the Christian faith, and 
who have come into the ministry in the ordinary way, are destitute, as 
many of their predecessors have been, of the unction of the Holy Ghost. 
This is not the fact.’ 

Now, why did this writer so cautiously leave out the words I have 
marked in this paragraph ; dismember a sentence, and wring out of 
it a sense which he must have known the writer never designed ? 
Is this the way to prove a man ‘guilty, both in fact and form, of 
heresy ?” 

And what is the plain, unsophisticated meaning of the above lan- 
guage ! Why, simply this ; that there are many more ministers in the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, and among the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists of the present day, who have been called of God, 
and anointed of the Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel, than there 
were in the days of Wesley. And I am exceedingly sorry to find 
that any one, who claims relationship with the great Methodist family, 
should, in any way, deny this ; and much more so, when I find such 
a one setting down the whole of these ministers, almost without dis- 
crimination, as ‘ the greatest drones, idlers, in the ministry,—who have 
never been made a blessing to the Church ;’ and ‘ useless encumberers 
of the ground, who glory in their theological training instead of the cross 
of Christ.’ I repeat it, I am pained to find such assertions made by 
any professed lover of Methodism, and I pity any one who could allow 
himself to write in this way. But as these remarks were not com- 
menced with the design of noticing every thing in those Strictures 
deemed incorrect, or as the editor himself has judged them, ‘ uncalled 
for,’ and ‘ unjustifiably severe ;’ I think it is not necessary longer to 
tax the reader’s patience ; and with a word concerning the opposition 
which this writer informs us is felt by some of our people against edu- 
cation and intelligence, I will add no more. He says: ‘ There 
may be found individual members of our Church, who really think it 
a sin for a preacher to look into a dictionary or English grammar, 
and who would lose all faith in a minister who used a Greek Testa. 
ment, especially if he were college bred.’ ‘There may be,’ but are 
there any such in the M. E. Church? Now, if there be such persons 
in our Church, who think it a sin for a preacher to be properly in- 
formed and intelligent, how came they by such views? Did they re- 
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ceive them from ‘ Essays’ written and published by our preachers ‘ on 
theological education?’ Did they receive them from any efforts which 
have been made by our preachers or people to advance the cause of 
education and general literature among ourselves or elsewhere? Are 
these views the legitimate fruits of Methodism? NO! These singular 
views, with which it would seem this writer is acquainted, never were 
derived trom the Discipline of our Church, which makes it the duty of 
every Methodist preacher to preach expressly on the subject of educa- 
tion ; they were never derived from the teachings of Wesley, nor 
from the prudent teachings of any of his real followers ; nor from any 
of our books or periodicals. Whence, then, did these singular views 
originate? It is a remarkable fact, that the preachers of the M. E. 
Church, as a body, have done more by their own contributions and 
personal exertions, to advance the cause of education, for fifty years 
past, {every thing else considered,) than the same number of preachers 
in any other Church in this country! And yet there are ‘ some of our 
people who think it a sin’ for a public teacher of religion to ‘ look into 
a dictionary, or an English grammar, or to read in a Greek Testa- 
ment ;’ and who would ‘ loose all faith in one who had been college 
bred!’ This is mortifying surely ; and hence this inquiry becomes so 
much the more important: What has been the cause of such views 
among our people? I will not believe that any Methodist preacher 
either entertained such views himself, or that any one ever designedly 
communicated such views to others. But have none of us ever written or 
spoken against a ‘theological education,’ in such a way that we may have 
been understood to be speaking or writing against being ‘ college bred ?” 
Have none of us ever done any thing-which looked like opposition to 
learning and education? Who among us has ever said that ‘ the supe- 
rior learning and extraordinary qualifications of both teachers and 
students of scholastic divinity, in all schools, both ancient and modern, 
have never been rendered a blessing to the Church of God?? Who 
among us has said, and proclaimed it in one of our standard periodi- 
cals, as a ‘ well-authenticated fact, that the greatest drones in the Gos- 
pel ministry, idlers in the vineyard, and useless cumberers of the ground, 
who now afflict and curse the Church, are among those who have an 
education,’ and who, of course, look into a dictionary, and read also in 
the Greek Testament, and have been ‘college bred?’ Who, among 
us shouts an alarm at a feeble and ‘ puerile’ attempt to advance the 
cause of education among the ‘junior preachers’ of our Church ? 
Who has denounced an ‘ Essay,’ written and published for this purpose, 
and one too, as ‘ puerile’ and feeble as it confessedly was, which had 
been approbated by some of the most pious and intelligent men in this 
Church? And who, in his zeal to do this, has said,—‘I choose to 
incur the hazard of being excluded from the company of the most 
enlightened, pious, and useful members of the Church!) Who has 
classed the author of an ‘ Essay,’ simply designed to promote the 
cause of education and intelligence among such as are ‘ entering upon the 
duties of the Christian ministry,’ with the ‘ adversaries of Methodism ;’ 
as ‘forming a league with our enemies,’ and guilty of ‘heresy in fact 
and form,’ uttering doctrines which are ‘anti-Methodistical’ and ‘ anti- 
Christian?’ Who has denounced such an attempt as ‘a dangerous and 
ruimous innovation 2’ 
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Innocent, indeed, he may have been, and his motives as pure as an 
angel’s in heaven; he may have succeeded to his heart’s content, in 
convincing his readers that he has said all this, and much mote like it, 
out of a ‘conscientious regard for the Church of his choice ;’ but surely, 
he need not marvel, nor need he be at the pains to tell others of the 
fact, that he has some in his congregation of hearers, and in the com- 
pany of his acquaintance, ‘ who really think it a sin for a preacher to 
look into a dictionary or English grammar, and who lose all faith in 
one who has been college bred ! 

La Roy Sunpertanp. 

February 20, 1835. 





AN EXEGESIS OF HEB. VI, 4-6. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE PECK. 


Heb. vi, 4-6. ‘ For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted the heavenly yift, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
and have fallen away, to renew them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open shame.’ (Wesley’s 
Translation.) 

‘ For rt 1s impossible to renew again, by repentance, those who have been once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
age which was to come, and yet have fallen away; crucifying again in them. 
selves, and making a public example (for this translation of wapaderypare{ovras, 
see Matt. i, 19,) of the Son of God.’ (Dr. Macknight's Translation.) 

‘For it is impossible that they who have been once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and 
have tasted the good word of God, and the influences of the world to come, 
and have fallen away, should be again renewed to repentance; since they have 
crucified for themselves the Son of God, and openly exposed Him to shame.’ 
(Professor Stuart's Translation.) 


Tus passage has been variously interpreted, according to the 
theological notions of critics and commentators. By divines of the 
Arminian school, it has commonly been considered as unequivocally 
asserting the possibility and danger of falling finally from a state of 
grace. By Calvinistic interpreters a variety of constructions has been 
put upon it, to make it@harmonize with their doctrine of the infallible 
and unconditional perseverance of all those who are brought into a 
gracious state. 

Some of these critics maintain, that all the high attainments set forth 
in the passage come short of a real state of grace ; only implying such 
an illumination, and such gifts and endowments, as may be possessed, 
without genuine love to God. Others, that, though a genuine state of 
grace may be set forth, yet the impossibility of renewal to repentance 
is not to be understood of an absolute impossibility, but as only expres- 
sive of the extreme difficulty of the case. Others, that it is only impos- 
sible with men; or that it would be impossible for the apostles to 
renew them, but that still God might and would doit. Others, with 
Beza, resort to a bare-faced interpretation, inserting the particle ¢/— 
‘ If they shall fall away.’ These are followed by the translators of our 
present authorized version. But the last construction we shall-notice 
19* 
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is, that the apostle does here speak of a fall from a genuine state of 
grace, and that the wnpossibility of their being renewed is to be taken 
literally and absolutely ; but that this does not prove that any who are 
embraced in the covenant of grace, will ever so fall as to be lost ; God 
having secured their final perseverance, in part at least, by means of 
those very threatenings. 

In the investigation of this subject, we propose to see upon what 
grounds each of these theories rests. In the philological part of this 
discussion, we shall make use of Professor Stuart’s note upon the pas- 
sage, as he has furnished us with a clear, and, in general, correct 
developement of the doctrine of the passage, and a triumphant refuta- 
tion of all the above schemes of explanation, except the last, which is 
his own. 

This gentleman is known as ‘ professor of sacred literature in the 
Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass.,’ and as the author of many literary and 
theological works of high order. His commentaries upon the books of 
Romans and Hebrews have attracted the notice of some of the most 
eminent critics, both in this country and Europe, and unquestionably 
evince deep thought, profound erudition, and great diligence. As he 
is a professed Calvinist, and as he refutes the exegesis of most of the 
divines of his school, who have gone before him ; and in fact, concedes 
to us every thing material to our argument from this passage, we shall 
introduce his note at length. Considering the result of his investiga- 
tions, as somewhat more valuable from the fact, that he is forced upon 
them by a philological investigation of the language ; and that deference 
to the opinions of his brethren, and a regard to the trust-worthiness of 
his theology as a Calvinist, would have made it desirable, if possible, 
to arrive at different conclusions, 


‘(4.) Adivarov yap, for it is impossible, i. e. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede ; for tt is 
impossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize should be reco- 
vered from their lapse, as the sequel avers. In this method of inter- 
pretation, the meaning of yag is sufficiently evident. But does adwarov 
here imply absolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, 
Starr and many other critics reply. To vindicate this sentiment, they 
appeal to Mark x, 25, 27, and to the parallel passages in the other 
evangelists. But this appeal is not satisfa@ory. In Matt. xix, 23, 
and seq. ; Mark x, 23, and seq. ; Luke xviii, 24, and seq. (all relating 
to the same occurrence,) Jesus is represented as saying, “ aws dvoxodus, 
shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of God!’ He then adds, * It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” His disciples are astonished 
at this, and ask, “* How ts it possible that any one [any rich man] can 
be saved? sicaga duvaros Swdyvos.” Jesus replied, ** With man this is 
aduvarov, [impossible ;] but with God all things are duvara, [possible. ]"’ 
Surely He does not mean merely that this is very difficult with men, 
but that it is absolutely beyond thetr power to accomplish it. 

‘ The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament 
are not at all adapted to favor the exegesis of Starr; e. g. Acts xiv, 8; 
fom. vill, 3; xv, 1; where the word, however, is figuratively em- 
ployed. But if the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is to be com- 
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pared with himself, then is it quite certain that aduvarov will not bear 
the qualified sense which Starr puts upon it. Compare Heb. vi, 18 ; 
x, 4; xi, 6; all clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere rela- 
tive difficulty. ‘These are all the instances in which the word is found 
in the New Testament. Nor will a resort to classtc usage any better 
defend the interpretation of Starr. 

‘ Beside, if-it could be shown that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loquendi, in some cases, and therefore possible, a 
comparison with Heb. x, 26-31 would destroy all appearance of pro- 
badiltty that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there remains no 
more sacrifice for sin (Heb. x, 26) for those who have apostatized, 
then is there no hope of salvation for them ; as is clear from Heb. x, 
28-31. Moreover, to say merely that it is very difficult to recover the 
lapsed Christians, of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at 
variance with the imagery employed to describe them, and the fate that 
awaits them, ver. 7,8. For all these reasons such an explanation of 
aduvarov cannot be admitted. 

‘Tos awak puridévras, those who have been once enlightened, i. e. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So gwr%s, in John i, 9 ; 
Eph. iii, 9; Heb. x, 32. In all the other passages of the New Testa- 
ment where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining 
upon, throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply as to 
the principles of the Christian religion. 

‘ Devoopevoug re #715 Owpedig rng Zrougaviov, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift. Tsucapevoug, tasted, does not mean extremis labris leviter degus- 
tare, i. e. merely fo sip, or simply to apply for once to the palate, so as 


_ just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means the full enjoyment, 


perception, or expertence of a thing. When the Greek writers wish to 
comumunicate the former idea, they add ysidsew cxpog to the phrase ; 
e. g. They are witnesses, of pj ys1Asdw dxoig yevtu wsvor rngpirAdcopiag 
adda... soriadevrsc, who have not only tasted with the extreme part of 
the lips [sipped] philosophy, but . . . feasted wpon tt. (Philo. lib. i, de 
Monarchia, p. 816.) So Chrysostom, axgoig roig yerredw yevoadédas, 
(Hom. on Johan. v, 19.) But when a full experience or perception of 
any thing is meant, yevowos is used simply ; e. g. 6: yevtdmsvos eng dpe- 
sng, (Philo. de Abraham, oper. t, p. 14.) So cov davarov ywwaswe 
yavtasbou, (Clem. Rom. 1,38.) In the New Testament, Savarovysvecdas, 
[to taste death,| means io experience death; e. g. Matt. xvi, 28 ; 
Mark ix,i; Luke ix, 27; John viii, 52; Heb. ti, 9. Compare also 
Luke xiv, 24; 1 Pet. ii, 3. So the Hebrew coyu, [to taste,] Prov. 
xxxi, 10; Psa. xxxiv, 8. ; 

‘ But what is the heavenly gift which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John iv, 10. But it is doubtful 
whether duesav, gift, there means Christ. It is more probable, that 
it means beneficium, i. e. the kindness or favor which God bestowed 
in vouchsafing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman to converse 
with the Savior. Others have represented dwesav, as being the extra- 
ordinary gift of the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive ages of 
Christianity ; and they have compared the phrase here with evejue 
ayiov, [ Holy Spirit,] in Acts viii, 19, which means the special gifts of 
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the Spirit, and which, in viii, 20, is called ryv dweeav rou Yeou, [the geft 
of God.] But the objection to this is, that the sequel of our text con- 
tains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, if not twice. For 
these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which makes dwpsav saovpgaveou, 
the same here as xAngews saogaviov, [heavenly calling,] in iii, 1; i. e. 
proffered blessings or privileges of the Gospel. The sense is then 
plain and forcible :—(1.) They have been instructed into the elemen- 
tary doctrines of Christianity, pwritéevrag, [being enlightened.| (2.) 
They have enjoyed the privileges or benefits of living under a Chris- 
tian dispensation, i. e. the means of grace which the Gospel afforded ; 
and this is truly dweea ewovgaviog. I much prefer this mode of interpre- 
tation to any other.’ But does enjoying ‘ the means of grace which the 
Gospel affords,’ merely, come up to the full force of the passage? 
According to the professor’s explanation of T'ucomevoc, tasted, must not 
the passage imply an actual experience of the power and efficacy of the 
Gospel? Or, as says Dr. Clarke, receiving ‘ the knowledge of salva- 
tion by the remission of sins, through the day spring from on high which 
has visited them.’ 

‘ Kai weroxoug yevndeveag rverporos ayiov, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Spirit. I understand this of the extraordinary gifts and 
influences of the Spirit which the primitive Christians enjoyed, and 
which were often bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. 
T'evydevrag is a more unusual word, in such a connection as the present, 
than yévousvoug ; but still there are sufficient examples to show, that 
occasional custom sanctions the use of it in such cases as the present. 

*(5.) Kai xarov yevtoevoug Seod%pyua, and have tasted the good word 
of God, i. e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the Divine promises which the Gospel proffers. Tevcapevoug, 
as above, experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the genitive after it; here with the accusative, both according to 
Greek usage, although the former method predominates. KaAov ... S200 
enua, the Divine promise i. e. of good. So 31 325 [good word] 
means, in Prov. xxix, 10; xxxiii, 14; also Joshua xxi, 45; xxiii, 14, 
15; in which last sense it is opposed to yy 35, [evil, or bad word, ] 
promise of evil, commination. Kadrcv eyua means the word which 
respects good, i. e. the promise of blessings or favors. So Paul calls 
the Gospel, erayysAiav Sou ev ait ro vou, [the promises of God in 
him,]| 2 Cor. i, 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to all 
others. The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more perceptible, 
than if gyjua be here construed as indicating merely smayyédnv, 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, 
the same as anak purisdsvras, [once enlightened, | or, at least, as yevta- 
wsvoug dwesag grovganou, [tasted of the heavenly gift. ] 

‘ Avvasis £6 EAAovTOS aiwvog, the powers,’ (or, as the professor trans- 
lates it,) ‘ the influences of the world to come.’ After mentioning with 
disapprobation the explanations of Raeinoes and Bretschneider, our 
author proceeds :—‘ Others give it the sense of miracles, &c ; for such 
a sense of duvomis, [commonly rendered mighty works, ] is frequent in 
the New Testament; see Matt. vii, 22; xi, 20, 21, 23; xiii, 58; 
Mark vi, 5; Luke x, 13; Acts ii, 22, &c. But how will this differ 
much, if any, from the sense given to psroyxoug. . . rveuparog aytou? It is 
truly a difficult phrase ; and, on the whole, I feel inclined to give it the 
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following sense, viz. the influences of the world to come, i. e. of the 


Gospel dispensation ; see chap. ii, 5. There can be no doubt that: 


dupig means influences, i. e. virtue or power exerted, etc. I take it 
here in its most general sense, and so as comprehending whatever 
good or beneficial influences the particulars already named did not 
comprise. , 

‘ Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1) They had been, taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (3) Various gifts and graces had been bestowed 
on them by the Spirit. (4) They had cherished the hopes which the 
promises of the Gospel inspire. (5) They had experienced those 
powers or influences, by which the Gospel was shown to be a religion 
from God, and adapted to render them happy. Thus they had the 
fullest evidence, internal and external, of the. Divine origin and nature 
of the Christian religion. Consequently, if they apostatized from it, 
there remained no hope of recovery. 

‘(6.) Kos ragarsciveas, and have fallen away, have made defection 
from, viz. from the Gospel, or from all the experience and evidence 
before mentioned ; ragarirrw governing the genitive. The connection 
stands thus :—* Jt is impossible for those once enlightened, and have 
tasted, §-c,—and have fallen away, xas xagorscovrog. In compound 
verbs, raga is often taken to denote deterioration. The falling away 
or defection which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity, and 
a return to Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to a state of 
active enmity and hostility to the Christian religion ; for such was the 
Judaism of the times when our epistle was written.’ 


Upon these words, and have fallen away, Dr. Macknight, who is 
also a Calvinist, has the following criticism :—‘ The verbs, pwristeveag, 
yevTayevoug, and yevydevras, being aorists, are rightly rendered by our 
translators in the past time—Who were enlightened, have tasted, were 
made partakers. Wherefore rvagarscovrag, being an aorist, ought like- 
wise to have been translated in the past time, have fallen away. Ne- 
vertheless our translators, following Beza, who, without any authority 
from ancient MSS., hath inserted in his version the word st, if, have 
rendered this clause, If they fall away; that this text might not appear 
to contradict the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. But as no 
translator should take upon, him to add to, or alter the Scriptures, for 
the sake of any favorite doctrine, I have translated ragawrsdorag in the 
past time, have fallen away, according to the true import of the word, 
as standing in connection with the other aorists in the preceding verses. 
Farther ; rapgurétovrag is put in opposition to what goes before in the 
4th and 5th verses; the conjunction xo, with which it is introduced, 
must show here its adversative signification, exemplified Eph. vi, 21, 
nd yet have fallen away. Wall, in his note on this verse, saith, “ 1 
know of none but Beza whom the English translators could follow. 
The Vulgate hath, Et prolapsi sunt; the Syriac, Qut rursum peccare- 
runt; Castalio, Et tamen relabuntur. The word Tcagarscovras literally 
signifies, have fallen down. But it is rightly translated have fallen 


* I take the liberty here to give the translation, instead of the Greek. 
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away, because the apostle is speaking not of any common lapse, but 
of apostasy from the Christian faith.” ’ 


‘Tladw avaxouviZew si pscwyotv, again to be renewed by repentance. 
Tladw [again] should be joined to dvaxoiwZew [to be renewed,| not only 
by common usage in respect to the position of an adverb when placed 
immediately before the verb which it qualifies, but the sense here 
requires it. Ruinail says, Particula radw rendundat. But where he 
gets any authority for such a construction, in a case like the present, 
I know not. The writer does not, indeed, mean to say, ** Those who 
have a second time fallen away ,” but that ‘‘ those who fall away cannot 
be again or a second time brought to repentance.” Drusius, Cappell, 
Abreseh, and others, take avaxouwZew here in the passive sense, as equi- 
valent to avoxamécbo1, and construe it in connection with what pre- 
cedes in this manner: “ It is impossible for those who have been once 
instructed, etc. to be renewed to repentance.” The simple grammatical 
construction of avaxouvZew, as it now stands in the active voice, is thus : 
‘‘ It is impossible again to renew by repentance such as have been once 
imstructed,” etc. If the latter method of construing the sentence be 
adopted, it is natural to ask, Who is the subject of the work, dvaxaiviZew ? 
i. e. who is the agent that is to produce this renovation! Is it God, 
i, e. the Holy Spirit, or Paul, or others? Bretschneider (Sex.) under- 
stands the word in an active sense, and supposes that Christian teachers 
are the agents to whom the writer refers. Starr renders it indefinitely ; 
‘Man kann unmoglick neider lessom,”’ one cannot possibly produce 
another amendment. But, instead of saying one cannot, in this case, 
I should prefer understanding avaxowwZew in an tmpersonal sense, and 
rendering it in English by our passive verb; since many verbs used 
impersonally convey a passive sense. See my Heb. Grammar, sec. 
500, note 2. 

‘ There is still another construction which may be made of the pas- 
sage, and which is a very common Greek one; viz. radu avaxaiwitew 
Tog arags PwriOSevros.. . xu Tagawstovrac, advwarov, lo renew, or the 
renewal of, persons once instructed, ... and who have apostatized, 1s 
imposstble. In this case the infinitive dvaxaiviZew is used as a noun, 
and makes the subject of the proposition. This would afford the same 
sense as that which was last suggested above. 

‘Eis weravoiov, with respect to repentance; Chrysostom, Erasmus, 
and others, by repentance. Eig with the accusative, sometimes signi- 
fies the manner or means, in which or-by which a thing is done ; e. g. 
Mark v, 34; Acts vii, 53. But here it may be translated, in respect 
to, with regard to, a sense which is very common to the word. Con- 
strued as it is in the version which I have made, the sense will be, 
‘‘ To renew them so that they will repent.” 

‘ Avatraupoivrss gavroig rov viov cou Sov, since they have crucified for 
themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes avadadpouvrag, [eru- 
cified,] as meaning radw ovacrapowsag, [crucified again ;] and so our 
English translators, and many others. But this is not conformable to 
common Greek usage. Ava, in composition, merely augments the 
intensity of a ‘rule, if indeed it produces any effect upon its significa- 
tion; for sometimes this is hardly perceptible. That the word in ques- 
tion is to be figuratively taken is plain from the nature of the case. 
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Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. It means, then, to 
treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

‘ But what does éavroig [himself] mean? It is susceptible of two in- 
terpretations: (1) As Dativus incommodi, i. e. to their own hurt, 


- shame, etc. ; so Starr. See Winner’s N. T. Grammar, sec. 31, ed. 3. 


(2) It may be construed as Hebrew pronouns in the dative frequently 
are, viz. as pleonastic; e. g. 3% 1 go for thyself, i.e. go; 19 02 
he has fled for himself, i. e. he has fled; Heb. Grammer, sec. 545. I 
incline to the latter mode of explanation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, 
crucify, so far as they are concerned,” or, ‘they themselves being 
concerned in the transaction of crucifying.” 

‘Kou ragaderypariovrac, and exposed him to public shame ; compare 
Matt. i,19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they would 
openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and of 
course that He suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus 
they would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose Him to be treated 
by unbelievers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an 
apostate from a good cause gives new occasion, by an act of apostasy, 
for the enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts 
against it. In this sense apostates expose the Savior to public infamy, 
when they renounce all regard for Him, and join with those who view 
Him as an impostor and a malefactor.’ 

In his twelfth ‘ excursus,’ the professor resumes the subject, as fol- 
lows :—‘ But does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or 
to those who are such only by profession? To the former, beyond all 
reasonable doubt. For how could the apostle so solemnly warn those 
who are mere professors of Christianity against defection and apostasy ? 
Defection from what? From a graceless condition, and a state of hy- 
pocrisy. Such must be the answer, if mere professors (and not pos- 
sessors) of Christianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead 
of being cautioned against defection from the state in which they are, 
are every where denounced in language of the severest reprobation. 
See Rev. iii, 15, 16; and the denunciations of the Savior against the 
Pharisees. 

‘ Moreover, the language employed to describe the condition of the 
persons in question, shows that the writer is addressing those whom 
he takes to be real Christians; e. g. weroxoug . . . avenares ayiov, [par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit ;] xaAov yeveapevoug Seou pyyo, [tasted of the 
good word of God.] Above all, radw avaxomiew sis wérovorv, [again 
to be renewed to repentance ;] for how could he speak of being acain 
renewed by repentance, if he did not address them as having been once 
renewed by it? 

‘The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shows that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the 
doctrines of religion, and yet renounced their external respect for it, 
are manifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy ; at least, they are 
not so considered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shows that they 
are not. It is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here 
stated ; and what other case can it be, than that of apostasy from a 
state of saving knowledge of Christ and His Gospel? Nor is such a 
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case at all without a parallel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such a 
one is stated in Heb. x, 26-32; also in 2 Pet. ii, 20-22; in Ezek. 
xviii, 24; xxxiil, 12, 13; iti, 20; and in many other passages of the 
Bible. It is implied in every warning, and in every commination, 
addressed to the righteous ; and surely the Bible is filled with both of 
these, from the beginning to the end. What is implied, when our Sa- 
vior, in his sermon on the mount, urges upon his disciples, i. e. the 
apostles, as well as other disciples, (see Luke vi, 12-20,) the duty of 
cutting off a right hand, and of plucking out a right eye, that offends ; 
and this, on a penalty of being cast into hell? (Matt. v, 29, 30.) Is 
this penalty really threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, 
something spoken merely tn ‘terrorum? Can we hesitate as to the 
answer which must be given to this question ? 

‘ But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the imphi- 
cation is the same as in the passage before us, -viz. that Christians are 
addressed as exposed to incur the penalty of the Divine law by sin- 
ning. In our text they are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a 
state in which there is no hope of renewal by. repentance.’ 

It would seem from the above, that this eminent scholar and theo- 
logian had not only fully conceded our exegesis of the text under con- 
sideration, but many more of our proof texts ; and, indeed, nothing short 
of the whole argument upon. the danger and posstbtlily of falling from 
grace! But he next makes an effort to save himself; or to avoid the 
imputation of having entirely abandoned the Calvinistic views of the 
perseverance of the ‘saints. He proceeds :— 

‘ Whatever may be true in the Divine purposes, as to the final salva- 
tion of all those who are once truly regenerated, (and this doctrine I 
feel constrained to admit,) yet nothing can be plainer, than that sacred 
writers have every where addressed saints in the same manner as they 
would address those whom they considered as constantly exposed to 
fall away and perish for ever. Whatever theory may be adopted in 
explanation of this subject, as a matter of fact, there can be no doubt 
that Christians are to be earnestly and solemnly warned against the 
danger of apostasy, and consequent, final perdition. What else is the 
object of the whole Epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against 
apostasy? In this all agree. But this involves all the difficulties that 
can be raised by metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseve- 
rance of the saints. For why should the apostle warn true Christians, 
(and such he surely believed there were among the Hebrews, chap. vi, 
9,) against defection and perdition? My answer would be: Because 
God treats Christians as free agents, as rational beings ; becanse he 
guards them against defection, not by mere physical power, but by 
moral means, adapted to their natures, as free and rational agents.’ 

But to this method of evading what appears to us the necessary 
consequences of his philological investigations, we shall urge two ob- 
jections. The first is, that it involves the professor in inconsistency. 
It is clearly inconsistent with the sound argument which he has prose- 
cuted with good effect upon another subject of importance. We fefer 
to his argument against Universalism, in his ‘ Exegetical Essays on 
the several words relating to future punishment.’ In this work he con- 
clusively urges the certainty of the eternal punishment of the finally 
impenitent, from the legitimate import of the words employed in relation 
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to that subject; such as, hell, for ever, everlasting, &c. His argu- 
ment from these words is substantially this, that sinners are addressed 
as exposed to final impenitence and an eternal hell. That they are 
threatened with a punishment literally eternal. 

Now supposing a Universalist opponent to reply to his argument thus: 
‘ Though we admit that the sacred writers have every where addressed 
sinners in the same manner as they would address those whom they 
considered as constantly exposed to die impenitent, and perish for 
ever; yet we are constrained to assert that the final salvation of 
all men is true, in the Divine purposes. And the sacred writers warn 
sinners against final impenitence and perdition, because God treats 
men as free agents, as rational beings ; because he guards them against 
final impenitence and its consequences, not by mere phystcal power, 
but by moral means adapted to their natures as free and rational 
agents ;7—What would Professor S. say in answer to this? If he 
were to adhere to his principles, would he not be found to acknow- 
ledge, that the threats of eternal punishment he has adduced, after all, 
fail to prove that any will finally realize them! 

Dr. Huntington, in his posthumous work, entitled ‘ Calvinism 
Improved,’ admits the full force of the terms which Professor S. 
examines; and yet attempts to prove the final salvation of all men 
on the principles of substitution, viz. that Christ suffered the whole of the 
threatened penalty in the sinner’s stead, and of course that the simmer 
could not justly be compelled to suffer it in his own person. Had 
our professor lived a little earlier, he might have furnished Dr. H. 
with another argument, with which to avoid the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, his own philology upon the strength of the terms em- 
ployed, notwithstanding. For, upon the principles of exegesis which 
the professor adopts, in the case under consideration, the Universalist 
would completely avoid his conclusions, from the strength of the terms 
employed in relation to the duration of the threatened punishment. 
The Universalist might admit all that our author contends for upon this 
point, and yet the truth of his theory remain unaffected. For he might 
retort with the greatest propriety: ‘ Though, indeed, eternal punish- 
ment is threatened in the Bible, this by no means proves it will ever 
be realized. It is indeed one of the means employed by God to 
serve the purposes of his mercy, in relation to the whole of Adam’s 
race. ‘Though sinners “ are addressed as exposed to” die impenitent, 
and be eternally damned, yet “I am constrained to admit, the final 
salvation” of all men “ is true, in the Divine purposes.” ’ 

Is there any flaw in this conclusion? And does not the Univer- 
salist, upon Professor Stuart’s own principles of exegesis, fairly avoid 
his conclusions, and furnish (if the exegesis in question be correct) a 
triumphant answer to all that can be urged from the terms which he 
has examined with so much critical skill; and mdeed to almost 
every material argument to be deduced from the Bible against him ? 
It gives us no pleasure to descant upon the inconsistencies of others 
under any circumstances, but especially when such inconsistencies 
are found in those who have rendered important services to the world, 
and whom we regard as every way, by far, our superiors. But prin- 
etple must not be sacrificed to men, whatever may be their standing. 

But secondly, we object to the exegesis altogether, in both cases. 
Vor. VI.—April, 1835. 20 
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We are constrained to believe, in relation to the threatenings denounced, 
both against the finally impenitent and final apostates, that there is 
something fearfully portentous. We believe that there is too much 
solemnity and severity in these terrible comminations to admit of the 
idea of a mere false alarm. Indeed, the supposition is, in our view, 
derogatory to the Divine veracity, and would, if pushed to its legiti- 
mate consequences, undermine the foundations of our confidence in 
God, as a being of undeviating sincerity and truth. For if He can 
threaten what He never will execute, why, then, He can promise what 
He never will fulfil! and so we would be left without a permanent 
foundation for our hopes ! 

In conclusion we can but say, that we ie the case under con- 
sideration, one instance among several, in which this, eminent linguist 
evidently flinches at the consequences of his interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. We do, indeed, rejoice that he so frequently enters into a free 
and independent discussion of points, which have been so long main- 
tained, and considered as settled, by Calvinistic interpreters ; and that 
he fearlessly dissents from, and ably refutes some of their most objec- 
tionable constructions of the sacred text. But we can but regret that 
his attachment to a ‘ theory,’ and his ‘ metaphysical reasoning,’ should 
ever so bias his judgment, as to force him into reserves and resorts, 
which go in any measure to neutralize his labors as a critic. 

Auburn, January 16, 1835. 


PARAPHRASE ON JOB. 


Mr. Epitor,—The following paraphrase was written by a member 
of the Society for the Promotion of Education ; and its author intended 
to have read it at the last meeting of the Society ; but was prevented. 

I have therefore solicited of him a copy for publication. 

Marcos. 


Ir is with no small embarrassment that I submit to your judgment 
the following poetical effort. I am conscious of entering a field where 
the reapers have been before me, and all that was rich and rare and 
beautiful has been culled and garnered. Not possessing originality 
enough to strike out some new path, I have contented myself with 
taking a sublime specimen of ancient.poetry, and adapting it to English 
metre, and present it, in a modern garb, for your approbation or cen- 
sure. Any attempt to improve the language of the original would be 
yain and presumptuous; you will, therefore, perceive that I have ad- 
hered punctiliously to the spirit of the poem, as well as the original 
reading, only varying the phraseology so as to suit the metre. The 
measure I have selected is the English anapaest, a beautiful specimen 
of which is Campbell’s Lochiel Warning, which approaches nearest to 
the hemistich of the original. Indeed, the plaintive seriousness, as 
well as the drag of that measure, is well calculated for the subdued wail 
of permanent anguish. The translator of the original appears to have 
glided naturally into this measure, for he opens the lament of Job in 
that strain: ‘ Let the day perish wherein I was born,’ &c. 
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I am well aware that a production of this kind is not altogether in 
keeping with the avowed object of this society, and that to encourage 
a taste in the membership of the Church for the more useful and prac- 
tical branches of education is of paramount importance to those minor 
efforts, that seem but to enrich the fancy, or exalt the imagination. 
Still there is an error in depreciating poetry too far, or considering it 
always as subservient or secondary to prose. Poetry is the mother of 
devotion ; it is not merely her handmaid, but it is that which, if rightly 
directed, invariably gives rise to the soul’s ‘ mysterious longings.’ It 
travels upward; it hath no congeniality with earth ; with the lark it 
ascends, with its matin tribute, to. the very gate of heaven—to Him, 
who is the source, the centre, and the soul of all harmony. All nature 
teems with poetry, from the faint melody of the purling rill to the rush 
of the cloud-sprinkling cataract ; from the harmonious grove to where 
sphere chimes with sphere in mystic melody. Wherever in national! 
history, in the record of ages that are gone by, poetry has become a 
passion, and a pursuit among the citizens of a nation, there its effects 
are happily evident in the polish of manners, the softening down of 
asperities and ferocities, the eliciting and drawing out the virtuous and 
kindred feelings of man’s rough nature, the increased respect to private 
right and public justice. Who shall say that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
ot Homer were not productive of all this, and more? The violation of 
female honor, of individual right; of hospitality, ingratitude, contempt 
of the Deity, disrespect to old age, are there visited with such signal 
retribution, depicted in glowing numbers, and by a master hand, that 
they could not but have a powerful influence on the morals of a people. 

It doth appear to me, that true piety and experimental religion are 
so intimately connected with the poetic spirit, or, as Racine terms it, 
the ‘ genie createur,’ that I do not know how it is that, within the pale 
of our own Church, a poetical taste is so little cultivated, and so little 
cared for, noted as that Church is for the great stress it lays upon a 
religion in the soul. 

The same reasons for decrying a taste for poetry are in vogue for 
depreciating devotional and experimental piety, viz. they are both incom- 
patible with the spirit of pecuniary enterprise and gain—that both are 
inconsistent with that close, suspicious, intriguing spirit, which with 
some is too much the ‘ sine qua non’ in forming a mercantile character, 
I readily allow ; and Heaven grant they ever may be! The man that 
would rather sacrifice his integrity than his riches, whose exaltations 
and depressions are governed only by the state of the money market, 
would be a cold and indifferent listener to the pathetic and soul-stirring 
strains of Isaiah; to him the harp of David, though struck by the 
master himself, would have no charms, while the heaven-towering 
flights of a Milton would hardly remind him of his own baseness. 

A suitable, though not engrossing attention to the laborious and 
active pursuits of life is not, however, alike compatible with the spirit 
of genuine piety, as well as the cultivation of a poetical taste. History 
will furnish us with proofs. Take one of the many brilliant examples 
from antiquity. King David was burdened with the government and 
cares of a nation, and a nation of most discordant materials for repose, 
and quite a stiff-necked and rebellious generation; and yet poetry, 
music, and devotion was the daily food of his soul, and oft he soothed 
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the jarring cares of state with Judah’s harp, attuned alternately to joy 
or sadness. We have a long list of names, high in the Church and 
the state, celebrated for their religious, literary, and temporal labors. 
Among these may be cited Dr. Young, the Wesleys, Bishop Heber ; 
they were Christian philosophers, poets, and working men. Among 
statesmen and politicians there is Mr. Canning, the late premier of 
England, Martines de la Rosas, minister of Spain, both poets of envi- 
able celebrity ; Chateaubriand, the minister of Charles X., still living, 
who stands high on record as philosopher, traveller, biographer, histo- 
rian, ambassador, statesman, and poet. 

I am not one of those who would deny the flights of the imagination 
when properly directed ; and for this reason, their tendency is upward. 
There is‘ already too much of earthliness in our nature. Whatever 
unlooses the soul, though but in part, from this tenacious clod, lends it 
a pinion more to soar away and mingle with the blaze of day. 


I have commenced paraphrasing where the poem properly com- 
mences, at the third chapter, wherein Job curses the day of his birth, 
and regrets that he ever saw the light; describes the empire of death, 
and its inhabitants ; regrets that he is appointed to live in the midst of 
sorrows, for the calamities that he feared had overtaken him. 


Let the day perish wherein I was born! 

From the days of the year be it blotted and torn ; 
Shine not upon it, O God! with thy light, 

Rest fearfully on it the death stain and blight ; 
Unrescued, a prey to blackness and gloom, 

Be terror its meed, and darkness its doom! 

And, as for that day, be it stricken with fear ; 

No glimmer of light o’er its darkness appear ; 
Disjoin’d from the days, a curse-stricken thing, 

Let no cheerful note o’er its solitude ring ; 

For it cut me not off in my mother’s womb, 

But gave me alive to a world of gloom. 

Ah! would that my spirit had burst away 

The moment it woke in its barrier of clay! 

Ah! would that the knees, which refused me to die, 
Had fail’d, and the breasts withheld their supply ! 
For now had I lain composed, unopprest, 

In slumber serene, in unbroken rest, 

With earth’s counsellors wise, the mighty of old— 
The strong arm, the valiant, the amasser of gold! 
Or else, would to God, as untimely birth 

I had dropp’d from the womb, but to moulder in earth! 
There on that silent, oblivious shore, 

Grades, classes, complexions are thought of no more ; 
There the wicked for ever have ceased to revile, 
And the weary and worn their sorrows beguile ! 
The poor, the opprest, the slave, with toil spent, 
Have forgotten to weep—have ceased to lament! 
The high and the low, the small and the great, 

Lie blended together in one common fate. 
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Ah! why dispense the fair light of heaven 

To him, whose soul with anguish is riven ; 

: Who long for their death, who covet the grave, 

‘ And welcome the signal of its shadowy wave ; 

: Who bend o’er the tomb, with hope-lighted eye, 

| : And ardently ask to sicken and die! 

r Ah! why am I mock’d with Heaven’s blest light ; 
My way is hedged up, bewilder’d my sight. 

With fast falling tears I have moisten’d my food— 
My groans are unstay’d, as the swift-rushing flood. 
The woes that my soul dreaded even in thought 
Are suddenly made my portion and lot ; 

My bosom was far from anxiety free : 

But this is the climax of misery ! 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Job laments his present condition, and gives an affecting aecount of his former 
prosperity, having property in abundance, and being surrounded by a numerous 
family, and enjoying every mark of the approbation of God ; speaks of the respect 
he received from the young, from the nobles; details his conduct as magistrate 

. and judge in supporting the poor and repressing the wicked, his confidence, 
general prosperity, and respect. 





. O! that I were as in days that are past, 

4 When the Eternal arms around me were cast— 
When the light of His candle shone bright on my head, 
And by its blest beam through the darkness I sped! 
O! that the days of my youth would return, 

Kre the secret of God from my bosom was torn, 
When my Father in heaven was with me to bless, 
And my children around to share my caress— 

When I wash’d my steps in the butter-milk,stream, 
And rivers of oil from the flinty rock came. 

When I walk’d forth to the citadel gate, 

Or my seat prepared in the populous street, 

The young men hid away when they saw my face, 
And the aged rose up to honor and bless ; 

The princes were silent, the nobles refrain’d, 

While their hands on their lips in deference remain’d. 
Honor and gratitude greeted my ways; 

The ear heard but to bless, the eye saw but to praise ; 
For I minded the cry of the wretched and lone, 

And the fatherless’ wrongs I made my own ; 

Who were ready to perish I snatch’d from the grave, 
And her joy to the heart of the widow I gave. 
Righteousness cloth’d me, judgment array’d ; 

Or like a bright diadem, circled my head. 

I was eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, 

And boldly I plead the poor man’s claim : 

But the spoiler I crush’d my feet beneath, 

And pluck’d the spoil from between his teeth. 

Then I said in my nest I shall flourish and die, 

When my days, as the sand of the sea, multiply : 
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For by the fresh waters my root was spread, 
And the dews of heaven my branches fed. 

My glery declined not, but flourish’d apace, 
And my bow was renew’d in vigor and grace. 
When I spake none utter’d their counsel again, 
For my words dropp’d down as the latter rain ; 
And men were bound, as if by a spell, 

For never the light of my countenance fell. 

I chose out their way, and sat as a chief 
While the suppliant sought and obtained relief. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Job proceeds to lament the change of his former condition, and the contempt 
into which his adversity had brought him; pathetically describes the afflictions 
of his body and mind. 


Bur now they, that are younger in years, 

Deride me with scorn, and mock at my tears, 

Whose fathers I would have disdain’d to set 

With the dogs of the flock, that ate of my meat. 

Perish’d in vigor, and weak through infirmity, 

Could the strength of their hands have profited me? 

Want and famine had made them their own; 

In the desolate wilderness was their home. 

Neath the nettle and bramble for shelter they stood, 

And the juniper roots were their meagre food. 

They were scouted from men, and driven to dwell 

In the caves of the earth and the clefts of the hill ; 

Children were they of fools, base born and bred, 

More vile than the earth—more rank than the dead. 

And now I am their song, by-word, and reproach ! 

They spare not their taunts, and are swift to encroach. 

With scornful abhorrence they turn from my sight, 

Or stay but to heap new insult and spite ; 

For He hath loosed my cord, made bitter my wail ; 

Therefore, unbridled, they cease not to rail. 

The youth rise against me ; they mar my path, 

As the out-break of waters that rush in their wrath ! 

Dismay on me they roll, with anguish I start, 

Then languishing sink, as the poor stricken hart. 

Swift, as the wind, fresh terrors pursue 

Till my vigor is gone, like the morning dew. 

At the night-watch nty bones are pierced with pain, 
‘ And the sinews no respite from anguish obtain. 

Debased and degraded He treadeth me down, 

And I perish beneath His withering frown. 

Stay thy arm! I cry, in my fierce agony ; 

The wail of my grief riseth up to the sky. 

Thou regardest me not; thou art cruel become ; 

Thy strong hand oppresseth me, feeble and lone : 

Thou liftest me up on the driving air, 

And I ride the wind till dissolved with fear. 
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For I know that to death thou wilt bring me seon 
To the house appointed, the living’s long home. 
But not to the grave will thy hand extend, 

For there my sorrows will have an end. 

Ah! wept I not for the poor man’s fate, 

And grieved was my soul for the desolate ; 

But, alas! when I look’d for good, there came 
To my grief-struck bosom evil and shame! 

I was ready to greet the look’d for light; 

And lo! I am plung’d in a darker night! 

My bowels boil in me ; my bosom is reft ; 

What solace upholds me—what refuge is left! 
With a voice of wo, in the assembly, I cried, 

I am a brother to dragons, and with owls abide. 
The force of disease hath blacken’d my skin ; 

A fire is raging my bones within. 

As the voice of the weeper, my lute breathes out ; 
And my harp is struck with a mournful note. 
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THE COLONIZATION CAUSE. 


We give below the firet annual Report of the Young Men’s Colonization So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, together with extracts from the speeches of some Christian 
gentlemen who addressed the meeting at the first anniversary. This cause has 
recently received a new impulse ; and it will be found, we humbly trust, a safe ai 
rallying point for all the friends of African melioration and salvation. 


The first annual Report of the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Penn. 


The God ‘who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ hath never left the 
afflicted people of color in this country without warm and zealous friends. 

The principles of that man of peace and mercy, William Penn, remained in 
active exercise among his benevolent followers; and at a very early date we find 
in Pennsylvania societies for the emancipation of slaves and the relief of free 
blacks. Immediately after the successful issue of the war of independence, the 
attention of the freemen of the United States was turned to the evil of slavery, 
and the unjust oppression of the colored race, in those states where there were 
few or no distinctions of color recognized by their laws, and all enjoyed the 
right of freedom. In other states, where the blacks were more numerous, and, 
of consequence, the difficulties in the way of their relief greater, the friends of 
humanity were not idle. Dr. Franklin was at the head of an anti-slavery society, 
in 1787, and similar associations were formed in several other portions of the 
confederacy. The political sagacity of Mr. Jefferson discovered very early the 
inconsistency of involuntary servitude with free institutions, and earnestly, but 
unsuccessfully endeavored to commence its eradication from Virginia. 

Notwithstanding, however, the zeal and number of these direct efforts against 
slavery, and in favor of the colored people, but little was accomplished. The 
evils which the patriot and the philanthropist deplored continued rapidly to 
increase. It is true, that in several states a system of gradual emancipation was 
successfully pursued. Many were delivered from illegal bondage, and more 
received the benefits of education. Yet mercy sighed for some method of relief 
more promising and immediate. The intelligent friend of the negro could not 
but perceive the difficulties, natural, moral, and political, in the way of securin 
to him all the good which he needed. He knew that the south, excited as wel 
by fear of the physical force of her slave population, as her supposed sense of 
interest from her peculiar agriculture, must regard with jealousy every attempt 
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to interfere with her domestic relations. He also knew that the free states could 
not interfere directly in the matter without a violation of the constitution, nor 
would they consent to jeopard the integrity of the union and the national safety 
by the agitation of this exciting topic on the floor of Congress. He was also 
aware of the jealousy which must ever exist (until perfect holiness subdues all 
prejudice) between two races, markedly distinct, yet inhabiting the same coun. 
try; and the contempt with which the descendants of slaves are ever regarded 
by the offspring of the free. He’could also foresee the difficulty of elevating the 
character—the character of the blacks themselves—while depressed by this load 
of contumely, and surrounded by all the associations of their former bondage. 
Nu sufficient plan for obviating all these difficulties was proposed to the Ame- 
rican public until the year 1817, when the American Colonization Society was 
instituted at Washington. 

The idea of colonizing the people of color in the land of their fathers was 
indeed of a much earlier date. To Mr. Jefferson is, probably, due the honor of 
the discovery ; for so early as the year 1777 he proposed a plan providing, in his 
own emphatic language, “‘ for the restoration to Africa of her stolen children.” 
In 1787 the British colony at Sierra Leone was established, through the influence 
of Sharp, Clarkson, and Wilberforce ; and excited the attention of several reflect. 
ing minds in this country, among whom were Dr. Thornton of Washington, and 
the Rev. Dr. Hopkins of Rhode Island. Indeed before the year 1800, Pau! 
Cuffee, a negro of great talent, proposed colonization ; and subsequently carried 
out a number of emigrants, at his own expense, but was prevented only by death 
from seeking, with a large number of his oppressed fellows, a home in Africa. 
The establishment, however, of the national society first gave to the plan sub- 
stance and life. It has often been remarked, that when the God of providence 
intends to employ human instrumentality in some new display of benevolence, 
he inspires several minds, perhaps widely distant, with the same purpose. This 
was eminently true of the rise of this enterprise. The Rev. Dr. Finley of New. 
Jersey, and Elias B. Caldwell, Esq., originally of the same state, had long been 
revolving in their minds the duty of imitating the God of Israel, in sending forth 
the oppressed Africans from the land of their bondage to the land God gave to 
their fathers, and of recompensing that bleeding continent for her wrongs, by 
the healing influence of the Gospel of peace. These views were communicated 
to several gentlemen, among whom were the Hon. Elias Boudinot and Goy. 
Bloomfield, who had discovered by painful experience the inefficiency of mere 
anti-slavery efforts, in which they have long been engaged, and who heartily 
coincided in the merciful expediency of the measure. About the same time a 
distinguished son of Virginia, Hon. C. F. Mercer, whose living merit needs no 
panegyric, revived the idea of Mr. Jefferson before alluded to, and had already 
consulted with several benevolent and approving friends. Through the united 
efforts of these philanthropic individuals the society was formed, having for its 
distinct purpose “the colonization of the free people of color, residing in this 
country, in Africa or elsewhere, with their own consent.” - 

In the succeeding year the work was commenced, and, amid innumerable diffi. 
culties, has given to the history of the world the most successful instance of 
colonization upon record. In less than thirteen years, since its foundation, 
Liberia contains about three thousand free and happy citizens, who have removed 
from oppression and bondage to the enjoyment of liberal institutions. The slave 
trade has been utterly destroyed along its entire coast, formerly the most fre- 
quented market of human flesh; and missionaries of every leading religious 
denomination of this country have made it their avenue to the blessed work pf 
evangelizing Africa. 

It is not’ wonderful that many errors and faults have been committed in the 
prosecution of an enterprise so stupendous and novel, upon a foreign and very 
distant shore, by an association of individuals. Perfect wisdom and foresight 
belong not to man. Neither is it remarkable that change of climate, or the cir- 
cumstances of a new settlement, should produce much disease and death. 

Nor should we be surprised that a people so long humbled and degraded, as the 
colored people of this country, should, many of them, prefer inglorious ease and 
indolence to the self.denial and courageous adventure of emigration, in search of 
hardy independence. The long enslaved Israelites preferred to die in Egypt 
rather than encounter the fatigues and perils of pilgrimage to the land of Canaan. 

It is evident, however, that increased vigilance is necessary on the outpost as 
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well as the citadel of our society. It is also true, that the experience of the past 
has corrected and enlarged the views of many of the supporters of the cause. 
The doctrines of temperance and peace are now more fully understood than 
when our first settlements were formed ; and although we cannot compel those 
who are already in Liberia to their adoption, without a violation of those rights 
we profess to accord to them, yet .we believe the spirit of the age requires some 
additional care over those whom we are yet to send. 

The immensity of the undertaking also led the founders of the society to 
believe it to be beyond the grasp of private benevolence, and to seek the influence 
of great names, and legislative aid. ‘This, and the location of the institution in 
a place so exclusively political as Washington, has excited the anxieties of many 
excellent and devoted friends of the cause; and, although our allegiance to the 
parent institution is still unshaken, has induced the belief that the greater pros- 
perity of the cause may be secured by smaller associations, at once independent 
and auxiliary. 

The young men of Pennsylvania therefore united themselves together in the 
society, whose anniversary we now celebrate ; and undertook to carry into effect 
a permission given by the parent society to the well-known friend of the cause, 
who is now our foreign secretary, to establish a new colony on the coast of 
Africa. Our success, even at this early stage of the enterprise, has been beyond 
our warmest hope, and demands devout thanksgivings to almighty God. 

The first impulse given to our efforts was in December, 1834, at a public meet- 
ing, our venerable friend and patron, the Right Rev. Bishop White, presiding. 
When our deceased vice president, whose memory is hallowed in a thousand 
hearts, and ‘at whose death so many good men wept,’ the Rev. Dr. Bedell, 
seconded by the Right Rev. Bishop Doane of New-Jersey, moved that efforts be 
made to raise the sum of ten thousand dollars for the putpose of founding a new 
colony. 

In ‘April last the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsylvania was orga- 
nized, from the following considerations :— 

Ist. A belief that a direct appeal should be made to the benevolence and Chris- 
tian zeal of Pennyslvania, in favor of the establishment of a new colony upon 
the coast of Africa. 

2d. The necessity of prompt measures to carry into effect the will of Dr. Ay- 
lett Hawes, of Virginia, by which he manumitted more than a hundred slaves, on 
condition of their being sent to Liberia. 

3d. The carrying into practice in the new colony certain principles of poli- 
tical economy, as the fostering with greater care the agricultural interests, 
checking the deteriorating influence of petty and itinerant trafficking, maintain. 
ing the virtue of sobriety by obtaining from the colonists a pledge of abstinence 
from ardent spirits ; and by withholding all the: common temptations and means 
for carrying on war, or for engaging in any aggressive steps upon the native 
population of Africa. 

How far we have been sustained by the liberality of our friends, our trea- 
surer’s report will show ; and the account which has been already presented to 
the public of the sailing of the Ninus, on the 24th October, from Norfolk, wth 
one hundred and twenty-nine emigrants, is a proof that we have not been alto. 
gether idle. These, we trust, are but the earnests of our future prosperity. 

By a happy arrangement lately concluded with the New-York Colonization 
Society, the energies of both institutions will be devoted to the prosperity of our 
infant colony at Bassa Cove; while the interest of the parent board are secured 
by our pledge to pay into their treasury thirty per cent. of all the collections we 
rm make within the limits of Pennsylvania, which is assigned to us as our 
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good and the wise of Pennsylvania. We believe it to be the cause of mercy and 
of God. The greator our experience of the effect of colonization, the greater is 
our conviction of its expediency and virtue. It is the most immediate relief we 
can give to the colored man, for it removes him at once from the influence of 
prejudice and oppression. 

It has proved itself to be, as colonization has done in all ages, the best method 
of elevating the negro character by exciting him to virtuous ambition and honor. 
able enterprise. It is the most effectual cure for the slave trade, by the substi- 
tution of a benign and liberal commerce for the traffic in human flesh. It is the 








Under these circumstances, we feel confident in commending our cause to the 
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best and safest method of promoting every obstacle—obviating every danger— 
silencing every excuse—and inducing frequent example, more efficacious than 
volumes of argument or invective. It is the hope of Africa, in opening upon her 
benighted shores the fountain of life and knowledge. 

Our enterprise must succeed. A cause conceived in benevolence, and nurtured 
by prayer; a soil, enriched by the ashes of so many devoted servants of God and 
Africa, cannot be given up, and must not be lost. If God be for us, what matter 
it who they are that be against us. 

Joun Breckenripee, President. 


The Rev. Dr. Tyng, of the Epiphany Church, in West Chesnut-street, then 
rose and addressed the meeting. 

Mr. President,— Although rarely disposed to use the language of apology, yet 
I feel it due to myself, to the cause for which I am about to speak, and to the 
audience before whom I stand, to say that I have been brought here to supply 
the place of another. The Rev. Mr. Breckenridge is detained in New-York by 
the unexpected death of his child; and I have come (said Mr. T.) in full conf- 
dence in your Christian charity, that you will make allowance for my feeble 
state of health, my total inability to make any preparation for the occasion ; and 
I will make the sacrifice of attempting under these unfavorable circumstances. 
I am indeed unprepared, without data; but by the peculiar circumstances which I 
have mentioned, stirred up anew to promote the cause of Christian benevolence, 
I am ready to offer at this shrine all my talents—it is the cause of humanity— 
it is the cause of God, whose I am, and whom I serve. 

Though most of my ministry has been spent in a slave-holding state, or in that 
immediate vicinity ; yet I have come to the conclusion, that all we can do for 
benighted Africa—all that we can affect for degraded Africans here—is by such 
efforts as we now are making. 

Men, sir, talk of colonization as a new idea; but the whole history of man is 
a scheme of colonization. Men of old traversed distant regions to make settle- 
ments, or to convey doctrines. Paul said, ‘from Jerusalem round about Illyri- 
cum, I have preached the Gospel ;’ and what, sir, is all this but colonization ? 

Colonization furnished our own existence as a Christian people; and as a 
nation of the earth. 

Could I place myself two centuries back on some spot of Europe, and point to 
the western world, and bid the people behold nations rising up on these distant 
shores, Churches growing and sending back to the old world the Gospel it had 
received therefrom, I could show the effect of colonization. We stand now, sir, 
at the distance of these two hundred years; and now, by our efforts, not one 
colony alone, but all along the coast of Africa, the American name is known as 
the governing cause, and the God of nations as the God of Africa. 

When all history sustains the principles and facts of colonization, how shall 
men stand up and oppose colonization on grounds such as we occupy? I feel 
myself, sir, compelled, by every principle which God has given me, to aid colo. 
nization throughout the world. 

What, sir, is every missionary effort, but a successful colonization scheme ? 
Look to Africa; from the Cape of Good Hope along her eastern, and up her 
western coast, and at every line of radiation between, what is every missionary 
station but a separate colony? And what is the difference in the plan of mis- 
sionary labors, and this of colonization ; but that, in one instance, separate indi- 
viduals go and carry the principles of truth on which the colony is to be founded ; 
while, in the other case, the people go, and carry out the men and principles? 
God hath equally blessed both, and opposition from man cannot affect them. 

Within a century, the first attempt was made to establish a colony on that 
part of Africa where the poor, squalid Hottentot dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence—the lowest in the scale of humanity; and now, sir, what is the case ? 
Look at the missionary records, and they will show that nearly two thousand of 
these African Christians are now carrying out the principles of colonization, 
enjoying life as rational men and as Christians. 

And, sir, we read delightful accounts of the Bush men, dug out of their caves, 
and the abodes of filthy wretchedness, now risen to the standard of men, and 
repaying all efforts for them, by actual contributions to the missionary cause in 
England. They, sir, hold their monthly meetings of prayer, and participate in 
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all the arrangements of the Christian world. And yet, with all these facts, we 
find men—I will not doubt their motives—their consciences I may not judge— 
but we find them in opposition to the great principles which God has approved 
as the saving principles of the world. And I believe that young men cannot 
engage in any enterprise more noble, than in carrying out the Gospel system of 
diffusing good, as they do in colonization. 

I speak not here of the evils of slavery, though I know them all. I have seen 
with pain and regret, the deep anxiety of the Christian slave-holder for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of his bondmen ; and I have mourned with the slave alto, 
though I have not found among them that degree of misery and unhappiness 
which is imputed by many to their peculiar situation. 

I have seen them sigh for liberty as the bird mourns its confinement—as the 
unfledged bird beats itself against the bars of the cage, though she could not 
sustain herself upon the atmosphere with her untried wing. But, sir, here are 
the very wings furnished to the bird, and here the pure atmosphere for her trial ; 
here is given that liberty for which she sighed. 

I leave the question of slavery to other hands. I leave all political questions 
to others. I look upon this cause as a Christian philanthropist; and in my 
desire to promote the best interest of slaves, and secure to them their natural 
rights, I inquire how am I to do this? By giving to them the ability to enjoy 
their right, and then placing them where they can enjoy it. 

Throughout our southern country, there is many a man who daily collects his 
slaves, instructs them in the great things that belong to their good, and at even- 
ing kneels and prays with them himself, or employs a preacher to instruct them 
in Gospel truth. I correspond, sir, with a gentleman of high standing, (I speak 
this to illustrate, not boastingly,) who thus devotes himself to the good of those 
committed to his care, whose efforts God will prosper, though uninformed men 
may deride them, because they proceed from a slave-holder. Like Cowper, I 
abhor slavery, and deplore its evils. I know what those evils are; but I know 
that they are not without alleviation. Colonization will afford a system of alle- 
viation ; but this is not all: it will civilize and Christianize a continent. Suppose 
every Christian had opposed the colonization, what could have been done for 
Africa? They are the friends of Africa, to whom every regenerated African 
owes the conversion of his soul. 

I know not, Mr. President, how long we may, though our ages are so unequal, 
be allowed to watch the efforts made by colonization societies. But Africa is to 
owe all her regeneration to colonization. Should she be left to those who oppose 
this system, she would come up to the great judgment with her hands stretched 
out for help, but stretched in vain. Sir, the friend of Africa is the friend of 
colonization. 

After apologizing for my inability to address you at all, it may be wondered 
that I have addressed you so long; and I should startle at the apparent incon- 
sistency myself, but for the interest of the subject upon which I have been called 
to speak: but I see a gentleman entering the meeting to whom you will listen 
with more pleasure. With hopes that the young men will continue their efforts, 
I conclude with great thankfulness for the patience with which I have been 
heard in the remarks that I have made. 


The Right Rev. B. B. Smith, bishop of Kentucky, then arose and addressed 
the meeting. 

Sir,—As an adopted son of Kentucky, I appear with pleasure before this audi- 
ence, to bear testimony to the blessed effects of colonization upon slavery where 
1 have been in a situation to make observations. 

Some think that colonization has done injury to the slave states. I think 
differently ; and I will detail a few causes for my opinion. For nearly four years 
I witnessed the operation of this system in Virginia, and I can safely bear testi- 
mony to its happy influences there. 

People had looked about to see how slavery could be mitigated ; they dared 
not inquire openly; it was talked of in a low voice; public discussion was 
frowned on. At length a few, a very few, friends of the colored race began to 
advocate the cause of colonization. Their character caused them to be listened 
to, and their exertions gradually brought the question before the public; and 
what is the effect? Throughout that state a feeling has been evinced ; and the 
subject is now publicly discussed even in the legislative halls of that great state ; 
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and many good men have been enabled by this society to do justice to their ser- 
vants. 1 have known the sacrifices of the pious, who have almost literally given 
up their all, in order to send back their slaves to their own land. 

But I wished to speak of the effects of colonization in the state of which I am 
an adopted son. ‘Twelve years since, sir, a clergyman began to speak in that 
state of colonization ; and he was only heard because he was a Virginian by birth, 
and a Kentuckian by residence ; but now discussions are tolerated, which makes 
our state one of the foremost in the work. 

I will, sir, give you the synopsis of one of the best colonization speeches I 
have ever heard ; it was made by a plain working man. 

He _ observed that it had often been said, that the Kentuckians were the best 
politicians of any Americans of the same intelligence ; and this is true. Yet we 
have now five working men standing guard to keep one slave in order; and this 
was the fact, because slave labor had reduced the character of workmen, and 
diminished the necessity for labor. For the present, this state of things would 
be submitted to, but not long. There are only three ways by which we can 
avoid the evils of slavery—amalgamation, extermination, or colonization. Hu- 
man nature revolts at the two first, therefore I am in favor of the latter. He 
might have added a fourth, viz. gradual emancipation; and a great proportion 
of the people of Kentucky are in favor of that measure. A society has been 
formed, and each member has pledged himself to free every slave born to him, 
at twenty-five years of age. The object is, that, at the end of a few years, this 
society might offer its example to the state, and ask its concurrence. At present 
the constitution of the state is diametrically opposed to any such measure. 

Kentucky, sir, was settled from Virginia, by poor men, who took with them 
but few slaves; and hence slavery was less strongly established there. The true 
republicanism of Kentucky dictated to most of these citizens the propriety of 
seeking some relief for their slaves; and a large number of the most respectable 
Kentuckians, at the head of whom was the Hon. Henry Clay, asked from the 
Jegislature an amendment of the constitution to prohibit the introduction of 
slaves; but, alas, exactly the opposite was the result; and it was resolved that 
there should be no legislative action on the subject. But there is a great desire 
to call a convention on this very question; and last winter a proposition was 
presented to the legislature of the state for this purpose: it was lost in the senate 
by a vote of 19 to 20. : 3 

Of all the portions of our country, Kentucky has the most reason to deplore 
the effects of a slave population. Once, sir, the negro ran away from the white 
man—now the white man runs away from the negro; and the best of our hardy 
citizens are removing rapidly to Illinois on account of slavery, so evidently 
injurious to an agricultural country. 

I have witnessed in Kentucky the effects of colonization on Christian people ; 
and I know the joy and gratitude of their hearts that such an avenue is open for 
their relief; and I believe that a system of a series of colonies, devised here, will 
be seconded in Kentucky, by preparing colonists for their new homes. 

The colored population there are a better people than in the south, ghough 
certainly not so well prepared as could be desired; yet from year to year many 
might be sent fully prepared, if colonization societies at the north and east would 
bear their expenses, to colonies founded on temperance and Christian principles. 

Travelling as I do several months every year, through a most magnificent 
country, burthened with only one evil, the curse of slavery—and witnessing as I 
do its blighting effects on the slave, and the curse of God on the master—how 
can I do otherwise than rejoice at any measures for sending the blacks to a 
oe where they can be instructed in Christianity, and be blessed with liberty. 

y heart would be dead to every feeling if it did not weep with the negro; and 
I bless every effort to let the captive go free.. Judge, then, of my joy, at finding 
in New-York the young men uniting with their brethren in this city, in sending 
the black man to Africa, and praying to bless your enterprise. 

I leave the question of emancipation and colonization, and all other schemes 
of good, to others. My object has been to state that colonization has been admi- 
rably adapted to produce good in Kentucky ; ‘ it has been good, only good, and 
that continually ;’ and I have borne testimony to the fact with pleasure. 

I conclude with the hope that the Colonization Society may extend its usefal- 
ness, and spread abroad science and religion, and satisfy all that this is a good 
way of blessing the colored race. 





